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Social Security in Review 


The Fiscal Year 


June 30, 1956, benefits -paid 

under the old-age and survi- 
vors insurance. program totaled $5,361 
million. : Monthly benefits paid during 
the 12 months were 24.percent greater 
than the amount for the preceding 
fiscal year and totaled $5,245 million; 
lump-sum death payments amounted 
to $115 million, an increase of 15 per- 
cent. 

The number of monthly: benefits in 
current-payment status increased by 
811,000 ‘between June 1955 and June 
1956. At the end of June 1956, 8.4 
million beneficiaries were receiving 
benefits. at a monthly rate of $439.4 
million. A year earlier, 7.6 million 
persons had been receiving benefits 
at a monthly rate of $384.0 million. 
For the various types of benefit, the 
increases in number ranged from 12 
percent for old-age benefits to less 
than 1 percent for parent’s benefits. 
The overall increase amounted to al- 
most 11 percent, about 6 percentage 
points less than the rise in 1954-55. 
The increases in the monthly benefit 
amounts ranged from almost 16 per- 
eent for old-age benefits to 6 percent 
for parent’s benefits; for all benefits 
combined, the increase was about 14 
percent. 


| Des the fiscal year ended 





The Annual Statistical Sup- 
plement to the BULLETIN, which 
has appeared in the September 
issue in recent years, will be 
presented this year as a sepa- 
rate publication. The Supple- 
ment with calendar-year data 
for 1955 is now in press. 




















About 1.5 million monthly benefits 
were awarded in 1955-56, only 60,000 
less than the record number awarded 
in the preceding fiscal year. New 
highs were reached in the number of 
child’s benefits and mother’s benefits 
awarded. Most of the decrease from 
the number awarded in 1954-55 .oc- 
curred in old-age and wife’s or hus- 
band’s benefits. 

Lump-sum death. payments during 
1955-56. numbered 600,000, about 
54,000 more than the previous record 
established in the year ended June 30, 
1955. About.575,000 deceased workers 
were represented in these awards. The 
average lump-sum benefit per worker 


represented in the awards was $200.46. 
By the end of June 1956 a disability 
freeze period had been established for 
134,000 .workers under the disability 
freeze provision in the 1954 amend- 
ments to.the Social Security Act. Al- 
though the provision became effeetive 
on July 1, 1955, applications could 
be filed:at any time after the begin- 
ning of 1955. The law: also applies 
to workers now over age 65, if they 
became disabled before reaching that 
age. 
As-a result of the freeze; about 
34,700 old-age beneficiaries had their 
benefits increased by nearly $10.00 
a month, on the average, from July 





Old-age and survivors insurance: 


Monthly benefits in current-payment status: 


Number (in thousands) 
Amount (in millions) 


Average old-age benefit (retired worker) 
Average old-age benefit awarded in month 


Public assistance: 
Recipients (in thousands) : 
_ Old-age assistance 
Aid to dependent children (total) 
Aid to the blind 


Aid to the permanently and totally disabled 3 


General assistance (cases) 
Average payments: 
Old-age assistance 


Aid to dependent children (per family) 


Aid to the blind 


Aid to the permanently and totally disabled 


General assistance (per case) . 


Unemployment insurance: 
Initial claims (in thousands) 


Beneficiaries, weekly average (in thousands) 


Benefits paid (in millions) 


Average weekly payment for total unemploy- 


ment 


June May June 

1956 1956 1955 
8,374 8,315 7,564 
$439 $436 $384 
$62.76 $62.70 $61.03 
68.51 68.36 68.62 
2,524 2,528 2,549 
2,250 2,259 2,239 
106 105 104 
258 256 237 
290 303 310 
$54.29 $54.37 $52.30 
89.27 89.49 86.78 
60.42 60.45 57.41 
56.72 56.88 54.93 
51.94 53.02 53.76 
856 999 898 
1,072 1,064 1,056 
$1 16 $126 $109 
$26.79 $26.69 $24.35 








1955 to the end of May 1956—the 
latest month for which such data are 
available. The higher benefits were 
attributable to the exclusion of a 
period of disability and/or the drop- 
ping (when eligibility for the dropout 
stemmed from the disability freeze) 
of up to 5 years of lowest earnings in 
the computation of the worker’s av- 
erage monthly wage. About 12,000 
monthly benefits payable to depend- 
ents of these retired workers and to 
survivors of workers who had estab- 
lished a period of disability before 
death were increased because of the 
freeze. For the same reason, lump- 
sum death benefits payable on the 
earnings records of approximately 
3,600 deceased workers were increased 
by an average amount of about $21.50 
per worker. 


e At the end of the fiscal year 1955- 
56, about 69,000 fewer persons re- 
ceived aid under the five types of 
public assistance than in the preced- 
ing June—a drop of 1.2 percent. For 
all programs combined, somewhat 
fewer than 5.8 million persons were 
on the assistance rolls. The caseloads 
decreased from June 1955 to June 
1956 in old-age assistance, in aid to 
dependent children, and in general 
assistance, where the largest relative 
decline (6.5 percent) occurred. The 
number of recipients of aid to the 
blind rose slightly during the year. 
The increase of 9.1 percent in the 


nently and totally disabled was 
largely a reflection of the continuing 
growth of a relatively new program. 

Expenditures during the fiscal year 
totaled $2,790 million—an increase of 
$66.9 million from the amount ex- 
pended in the preceding year. Ex- 
penditures were higher in each pro- 
gram except general assistance, where 
total payments dropped 10 percent. 
In old-age assistance, aid to depend- 
ent children, and aid to the blind, 
higher expenditures in only a few 
States contributed largely to the 
national increase. Increases in vendor 
payments for medical care accounted 
for part of the rise in total expendi- 
tures for the special types of public 
assistance. 

Recipients of old-age assistance 
numbered 2,523,700 in June 1956— 
24,800 less than in June 1955. The 
national caseload went up slightly 
each month from July through No- 
vember primarily because of sub- 
stantial increases in Alabama, where 
liberalized policies brought consider- 
able expansion in that State’s pro- 
gram. For each of the last 7 months 
of the year the number of recipients 
in the Nation as a whole declined, 
on the average, more than 4,400. In 
all 12 months most of the States 
reported fewer aged recipients and 
only six States had higher caseloads 
in June 1956 than a year earlier. The 
national recipient rate dropped from 


The amount of the average old-age 
assistance payment for the Nation 
rose from $52 in June 1955 to $54 in 
June 1956. Average payments in- 
creased in 44 of the 53 States. In 19 
States, the average was more than 
$60, in 22 States it was $40-$60, and 
in 12 States it was less than $40. 

From June 1955 to June 1956 the 
number of families receiving aid to 
dependent children declined about 
6,600. The trend toward larger fam- 
ilies on the assistance rolls continued, 
however, and 16,000 more children 
received aid in June 1956 than in 
the preceding June. Approximately 
613,700 families, including 1.7 million 
children, received aid to dependent 
children in June 1956. Fairly sub- 
stantial relative changes in the num- 
ber of families receiving aid to de- 
pendent children occurred in nearly 
half the States. Twelve States re- 
ported decreases of more than 6 per- 
cent, and 11 States reported increases 
of similar size. 

Nationally, the average payment to 
families receiving aid to dependent 
children was $87 in June 1955. In 
April 1956 the average reached a peak 
of $90 and then declined slightly; it 
was $89 in June. 

The number of recipients of aid to 
the blind went up each month except 
February, when decreases in three 
States were primarily responsible for 
a slight reduction in the national 





179 per 1,000 aged persons in June total. The caseload for the country 
number receiving aid to the perma- 1955 to 173 per 1,000 in June 1956. (Continued on page 26) 
June May June Calendar year 
1956 1956 1955 1955 1954 
Civilian labor force ! 2 total (in thousands) 69,430 67,846 66,696 65,847 64,468 
Employed 66,503 65,238 64,016 63,193 61,238 
ES, RR AOS ren 8K ORE 2,927 2,608 2,679 2,654 3,230 
Personal income 1° (billions; seasonally adjusted at annual rates), 
total .. $324.2 $322.8 $306.0 $306.1 $287.3 
Wage and salary disbursements 224.4 223.2 210.5 210.4 195.5 
Proprietors’ income 40.2 40.4 39.3 39.0 38.4 
Personal interest income, dividends, and rental income 39.4 39.1 36.8 37.4 35.4 
Social insurance and related payments 13.5 13.4 12.3 13.1 11.9 
Public assistance 2:5 2.6 2.5 2.5 2.4 
Other ne Rees ae 10.0 10.0 9.8 9.0 8.3 
Less: Personal contributions for social insurance ; 5.8 5.8 5.2 5.2 4.6 
Consumer price index,! 4 all items 116.2 115.4 114.4 114.5 114.8 
Food 113.2 111.0 111.3 110.9 112.6 
UII tt I 6 63> Pa ku5, Sc, oe wine ko he & Ae ee 132.0 131.9 127.6 128.0 125.2 


1 Data relate to continental United States, except that personal 
income includes pay of Federal personnel stationed abroad. 


2 Bureau of the Census. 


% Data from the Office of Business Economics, Department of 


Commerce. Components differ from those published by the Depart- 
ment, since they have been regrouped; for definitions, see the 


Bulletin, September 1955, page 28, table 1. 


4 Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


Social Security 


Social Security Amendments of 1956: 
A Summary and Legislative History 


N August 1, 1956, President 
(—) Eisenhower signed H.R. 7225, 

which thus became Public 
Law No. 880 (Eighty-fourth Con- 
gress), the Social Security Amend- 
ments of 1956. This new law amends 
the old-age and survivors insurance 
provisions of the Social Security Act, 
certain parallel provisions of the In- 
ternal Revenue Code, the public as- 
sistance and child welfare titles of the 
Social Security Act, and the Railroad 
Retirement Act. 

As President Eisenhower stated 
when he signed the bill, “The new 
law embraces a wide range of changes 
in old-age and survivors insurance, 
the public assistance programs, and 
child welfare services.” These changes 
have major implications for the econ- 
omic security of the American people 
and for the field of public welfare. 

The old-age and survivors insur- 
ance system was also affected by 
Public Law No. 881 (Eighty-fourth 
Congress)—the Servicemen’s and 
Veterans’ Survivor Benefits Act— 
which was signed by the President on 
August 1, 1956. This law substantially 
revamps the survivor benefit pro- 
grams for the members of the uni- 
formed services. Included among its 
provisions is the extension of old-age 
and survivors insurance coverage to 
this group (on a contributory basis 
and with certain special features). 

The major changes in the old-age 
and survivors insurance program as 
a result of the 1956 legislation are as 
follows: 

1. Permanently and totally disabled 
workers who are between the ages 
of 50 and 65, who meet certain re- 
quirements concerning the length and 
recency of covered work, and who 
serve a 6-month waiting period will 
be paid monthly benefits beginning 
July 1957. 

2. Dependent disabled children aged 
18 and over who were totally disabled 
before attaining age 18 will receive 


* Commissioner of Social Security. 
Bulletin, September 1956 


monthly child’s benefits (based on the 
earnings records of either retired or 
deceased insured workers) beginning 
January 1957. Benefit payments will 
also be made to a mother having such 
a child in her care. 

3. The age at which women become 
eligible for benefits is lowered to 62. 
Full benefits are paid at age 62 to 
women eligible for benefits as widows 
or dependent parents. Working wo- 
men and wives without child bene- 
ficiaries in their care who elect to 
receive a retired worker’s or wife’s 
benefit while they are between the 
ages of 62 and 65 receive an actuari- 
ally reduced benefit. As under the 
old law, the wife of a retired worker 
will receive full benefits regardless of 
age if she has a child beneficiary in 
her care. 

4. About 900,000 persons in civilian 
jobs are newly covered; the principal 
groups consist of the previously 
excluded self-employed professional 
persons (other than doctors of medi- 
cine), additional farm owners and 
operators, certain Federal civilian 
employees, and certain additional 
State and local employees in specified 
States. Coverage on a contributory 
basis is extended, effective January 1, 
1957, to nearly 3 million members of 
the uniformed services. 

5. A separate trust fund is estab- 
lished from which disability benefits 
will be paid. Contributions to the dis- 
ability insurance trust fund from 
covered employees and employers are 
at the rate of % of 1 percent each, and 
from covered self-employed persons 
at the rate of % of 1 percent, effec- 
tive January 1, 1957. 

6. Before each scheduled increase 
in the tax rate, an Advisory Council 
on Social Security Financing is to be 
established to review the status of 
the Federal old-age and survivors in- 
surance trust fund and the Federal 
disability insurance trust fund in re- 
lation to the long-term commitments. 

7. The old-age and survivors in- 
surance trust fund is to be reimbursed 


by Cuar.es I. ScHotrLanpD* 


from general revenue for the costs of 
the gratuitous $160 monthly military 
wage credits granted to veterans who 
served in the Armed Forces during 
the period from September 16, 1940, 
to December 31, 1956, and for the 
costs of the special provision enacted 
in 1946 that granted insured status to 
certain World War II veterans who 
died within 3 years of leaving service. 

8. Benefits are suspended for cer- 
tain aliens if they are outside the 
United States for more than 6 
months. 

9. A judge may terminate the bene- 
fit rights of persons convicted of es- 
pionage, sabotage, treason, sedition, 
or subversive activities as an added 
penalty for their crime. 

10. Employment for organizations 
registered or required to register by 
final order of the Subversive Activi- 
ties Control Board is excluded from 
coverage. 

11. The interest rate on certain in- 
vestments held by the old-age and 
survivors insurance trust fund and 
the disability insurance trust fund is 
changed to reflect the essentially 
long-term character of the invest- 
ments. 

The following major changes in the 
public assistance program are made 
by the Social Security Amendments 
of 1956: 

1. The Federal matching formula 
is revised to increase the Federal 
share in State assistance payments to 
needy persons who are aged, blind, 
or disabled and to dependent chil- 
dren. 

2. A new basis is established for 
Federal sharing in State expenditures 
for medical care on behalf of recip- 
ients, separately from money pay- 
ments to them; the Federal Govern- 
ment will match dollar for dollar, 
within specified average maximums 
per person, the amounts spent by the 
States for this purpose. 

3. The constructive aspects of pub- 
lic assistance are emphasized through 
amendments relating to services in 








the public assistance programs, and 
provision is made for grants for the 
training of public welfare personnel. 


Provision is made for grants for co- 
operative research or demonstration 
projects. 


Only one change was made in the 
child health and welfare programs. 
The amount authorized to be appro- 
priated for child welfare services was 
increased from $10 million to $12 
million for the fiscal year 1957-58 
and subsequent years. 


Old-Age and Survivors 
Insurance 


New Benefit Provisions 


The disability “freeze” provisions 
in the old law permitted any extended 
period in which an insured worker 
was totally disabled to be disregarded 
in determining his eligibility for and 
the amount of his benefits. The 1956 
amendments provide for a system of 
disability insurance benefits, payable 
to insured workers between the ages 
of 50 and 65, that is separate from 
the old-age and survivors insurance 
system as far as financing is con- 
cerned. It is estimated that disability 
insurance benefits could be payable 
for July 1957 to 400,000 individuals 
and that by 1975 a possible 900,000 
persons could receive such benefits. 

Under the previous law, a child’s 
benefits stopped when he attained 18. 
Under the new law, child’s benefits 
are payable to the dependent adult 
children of retired or deceased in- 
sured workers if the children became 
totally disabled before they reached 
age 18; these benefits will be paid 
from the old-age and survivors in- 
surance trust fund, beginning Janu- 
ary 1957. During the first year, it is 
estimated, approximately 20,000 chil- 
dren will be added to the benefit rolls 
under these provisions. Annually 
thereafter, some disabled children 
currently attaining age 18 will be 
continued on the benefit rolls and 
others will be added to the rolls at 
age 18 or over when the insured per- 
son dies or becomes entitled to old- 
age insurance benefits—some 2,500 
children each year. The mothers of 
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these children may receive benefits as 
long as they have child beneficiaries 
in their care. 


Disability Insurance Benefits 


Disability insurance benefits are 
payable to totally disabled workers 
between the ages of 50 and 65 who 
qualify both as to work requirements 
and disability standards after a wait- 
ing period of 6 months. July 1957 is 
the first month for which disability 
benefits will be payable. No benefits 
will be paid to dependents of quali- 
fied disabled workers. The procedures 
and practices for determining and de- 
fining disability that were set forth in 
the previous law with respect to the 
disability freeze are continued for 
the new cash-payment program ex- 
cept that blindness does not consti- 
tute presumed disability. For pur- 
poses of disability benefits, persons 
with visual impairments must be dis- 
abled to the same extent as those with 
other physical impairments—that is, 
they must be unable to engage in any 
substantial gainful activity. 

The disabled person, to qualify for 
the disability insurance benefits, must 
be both fully and currently insured 
and must have had 20 quarters of em- 
ployment covered by old-age and 
survivors insurance during the 40- 
quarter period that ends with the 
quarter in which the disability begins. 

An insured individual who is unable 
to engage in any substantial gainful 
activity is not necessarily entitled to 
disability insurance benefits even 
though he is, in fact, severely dis- 
abled. The disability must be ex- 
pected to result in death or to be of 
long and indefinite duration. A wait- 
ing period of 6 consecutive months of 
disability must elapse before pay- 
ments may begin. This requirement 
was established to provide a simple 
device for screening out cases of tem- 
porary disability, since in 6 months 
most temporary disablements will be 
corrected or definite signs of recovery 
will appear. 

The amount of the monthly disa- 
bility insurance benefit is to be the 
same as the primary insurance 
amount, computed as though the 
worker became entitled to old-age in- 
surance benefits in the first month of 
his waiting period. There is no earn- 
ings test (like that applied for per- 


sons receiving old-age and survivors 
insurance benefits) under which ben- 
efits are suspended because earnings 
exceed a specified amount; the defini- 
tion of disability in itself precludes 
payment of benefits to anyone able 
to engage in substantial gainful em- 
ployment. 

When a beneficiary also receives 
another Federal benefit based on dis- 
ability or a workmen’s compensation 
benefit, the disability benefit under 
old-age and survivors insurance is 
reduced by the amount of such bene- 
fit. 

Vocational rehabilitation will con- 
tinue as an important adjunct to the 
administration of the disability freeze 
and disability cash benefits. Appli- 
cants for either the freeze or disa- 
bility insurance benefits will be re- 
ferred to the State agency for reha- 
bilitation, and monthly benefits will 
be suspended if a beneficiary refuses 
to accept rehabilitation services 
without good cause. A _ beneficiary 
who is a member or adherent of any 
recognized church or religious sect 
that relies on spiritual healing and 
who refuses to accept rehabilitation 
services is deemed to have done so 
with good cause. A beneficiary who 
engages in substantial gainful activity 
under an approved State plan for vo- 
cational rehabilitation purposes will 
nevertheless be considered disabled 
for a year after he first engages in 
such activity. The provision that 
makes applicable the payment of 
benefits and the freeze only for im- 
pairments that can be expected to be 
of long-continued and indefinite du- 
ration is not inconsistent with efforts 
toward rehabilitation, since it refers 
only to the duration of the impair- 
ment and does not require a predic- 
tion of continued inability to work. 

Present disability rules, require- 
ments, and standards for the freeze 
procedure are still in effect. If an in- 
dividual is determined to be totally 
and permanently disabled before he 
reaches age 50, the freeze can be es- 
tablished. If, at age 50, he still meets 
the disability test, he can become 
eligible for disability insurance bene- 
fits, provided he files an application 
and meets the work requirements for 
these benefits. October 1, 1956, is the 
earliest date an application for disa- 
bility benefits can be accepted. 


Social Security 








All the present framework to carry 
out the disability freeze provisions of 
the 1954 amendments will be used for 
the payment of monthly disability 
benefits. The determination of disa- 
bility is to be made by State agencies 
under the same arrangements now 
used for freeze determinations. In 
the Conference report,! Congress in- 
cluded a statement that the Secretary 
of Health, Education, and Welfare is 
expected to use fully his authority to 
review and revise favorable deter- 
minations of State agencies in order 
to assure uniform administration of 
the disability benefits and to protect 
the disability insurance trust fund 
from unwarranted costs. 

Beginning in 1957, an additional 
tax (combined employer-employee) 
of % of 1 percent on wages and of % 
of 1 percent on self-employment in- 
come will be imposed to finance the 
disability insurance program. The 
amount of these taxes will be de- 
posited in the disability insurance 
trust fund, from which the disability 
insurance benefits and administrative 
costs will be payable. 


Dependent Disabled Child’s 
Benefits 


Under the new law a dependent 
disabled child aged 18 or over of a 
deceased or retired insured worker 
qualifies for child’s benefits, regard- 
less of age, if he became totally dis- 
abled before reaching age 18 and the 
disability has continued uninter- 
ruptedly since that time. The defini- 
tion of disability is the same as that 
covering disabled workers (inability 
to engage in any substantial gainful 
activity by reason of any medically 
determinable physical or mental im- 
pairment that can be expected to re- 
sult in death or to be of long-con- 
tinued and indefinite duration). Blind 
persons, however, will not be pre- 
sumed to be disabled for the purposes 
of the cash disability benefits, al- 
though they may be determined to be 
disabled. Determinations of disability 
are to be made by State agencies. 

To qualify for these benefits the 
disabled child must have been enti- 
tled to child’s benefits before he 
reached age 18 or prove that he was 


1 House Report 2936 (84th Cong., 2d sess.), 
July 26, 1956. 


Bulletin, September 1956 


receiving at least half his support 
from the insured worker at the time 
his application for benefits was filed 
or the worker died. Mother’s (or 
wife’s) benefits are also to be paid to 
a mother who has in her care any 
child entitled to child’s benefits. Such 
benefits will be payable for the first 
time for January 1957. Applications 
may be filed beginning October 1956. 

The disabled child’s benefit is re- 
duced by the amount of any Federal 
benefit or workmen’s compensation 
benefit payable to the child on ac- 
count of disability; any excess that 
cannot be adjusted against the child’s 
benefits is adjusted against the moth- 
er’s or wife’s insurance benefits pay- 
able solely because she has the 
disabled child in her care. No adjust- 
ment will be made in a wife’s bene- 
fit, however, if the wife has attained 
age 62. 

The 1956 amendments state that 
it is the policy of Congress that dis- 
abled adult children be promptly re- 
ferred to State vocational rehabilita- 
tion agencies so that as many of them 
as possible may be prepared for gain- 
ful work. Benefits for both the dis- 
abled child and his mother will be 
suspended for his refusal to accept 
rehabilitation services without good 
cause. If, however, a child beneficiary 
who refuses rehabilitation services is 
a member or adherent of any recog- 
nized church or religious sect that 
relies on spiritual healing, he is 
deemed to have refused with good 
cause. Work for 1 year begun under 
a State vocational rehabilitation plan 
will not be regarded as substantial 
gainful activity and therefore will not 
require suspension or termination of 
the disabled child’s benefits. 


Extension of Coverage 


At the end of 1955, 9 out of 10 of 
the Nation’s gainfully employed work- 
ers were covered under old-age and 
survivors insurance, and about 86 
out of 100 jobs were under contribu- 
tory coverage. Beginning with 1957, 
contributory coverage will be extended 
to nearly 4 million persons who are in 
jobs not now covered; thus, about 92 
out of 100 jobs will be covered under 
old-age and survivors insurance on a 
contributory basis. 

The Social Security Amendments 
of 1956 add almost 900,000 to the 


number now covered. The majority 
of those newly covered are farmers, 
but coverage is also extended to all 
previously excluded self-employed 
professional groups (except doctors 
of medicine) and to several small 
groups of employees. While a num- 
ber of changes were made in the 
farm-worker coverage provisions, ap- 
proximately the same number of 
farm workers are covered under the 
new amendments as were covered 
after the 1954 amendments. 

The Servicemen’s and Veterans’ 
Survivor Benefits Act (Public Law 
No. 881) extends coverage to almost 
3 million members of the uniformed 
services on a contributory basis, thus 
closing one of the major gaps in old- 
age and survivors insurance cover- 
age. Major groups that continue to 
be excluded are most Federal civilian 
employees under retirement systems; 
in general, policemen and firemen 
covered by a State or local retirement 
system; low-income self-employed 
persons; and farm and domestic 
workers not regularly employed. 

Self-employed professional groups. 
—The 1956 amendments extend cov- 
erage to more than 200,000 persons 
who are self-employed in the practice 
of specified professions. They bring 
under coverage the self-employment 
earnings of lawyers, dentists, osteo- 
paths, chiropractors, veterinarians, 
naturopaths, and optometrists, effec- 
tive with taxable years ending after 
1955. 

Farm owners and operators.—Under 
the 1954 amendments, farm owners 
and operators were permitted to re- 
port their agricultural self-employ- 
ment (1) on the basis of actual net 
earnings, or (2) if net earnings were 
under $1,800, on the basis of 50 per- 
cent of gross income, with up to $900 
being creditable. The 1956 amend- 
ments extend coverage to an esti- 
mated 220,000 additional farmers, ef- 
fective with taxable years ending on 
or after December 31, 1956, by liber- 
alizing the optional computation pro- 
vision. Under the amendments, a 
farmer whose gross farm income in a 
year is at least $600 and not more 
than $1,800 is permitted to deem his 
net earnings to be two-thirds of gross 
income. If his gross income exceeds 
$1,800 and net earnings are less than 
$1,200, his net earnings may be 








deemed to be $1,200. Members of farm 
partnerships and farmers who report 
for income-tax purposes on an ac- 
crual basis may now use the option. 

Another 400,000 farmers have cov- 
erage made available under the so- 
called “material participation” clause. 
Income formerly classified as rentals 
will be covered if derived under an 
arrangement whereby the recipient 
participates materially (with the 
tenant, share farmer, etc.) in the 
production of agricultural or horti- 
cultural commodities. This provision 
is effective with respect to taxable 
years ending after 1955. 

Confirmation is given to the inter- 
pretation of the old law, under which 
a@ person who undertakes to produce 
agricultural or horticultural com- 
modities on the land of another, 
under an arrangement providing 
that the product shall be divided be- 
tween such person and the owner or 
tenant of the land, is self-employed 
if his share depends on the amount 
of commodities produced. This pro- 
vision is effective for taxable years 
ending after 1954. 

Federal civilian employees.—Cover- 
age is extended by the amendments 
to employees who are covered by the 
Tennessee Valley Authority retire- 
ment system and to members of Fed- 
eral Home Loan Banks (all of whom 
are presently covered by a staff re- 
tirement system). The coverage is 
contingent in each instance upon the 
approval by the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare before July 
1, 1957, of a plan for the coordina- 
tion, on an equitable basis, of the 
benefits of the agency’s retirement 
system with old-age and survivors 
insurance benefits. At the option of 
the agency, such coverage may be 
effective with the beginning of any 
calendar quarter between January 1, 
1956, and July 1, 1957, inclusive. 
Some 13,000 employees of these agen- 
cies could be covered. 

Waiver of policemen and firemen 
ezclusion.—The amendments make 
an exception to the specific exclusion 
of policemen and firemen who are 
under a State or local retirement sys- 
tem to allow these employees to be 
covered under the referendum provi- 
sions in five States. Where the police- 
men and firemen (or both) are in a 
retirement system with other classes 
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of employees, they may be treated as 
having a separate retirement system. 
Coverage is made available to about 
20,000 employees under this provision. 

Farm workers.—The amendments 
make several changes in previous 
farm-worker coverage provisions that 
roughly offset one another as far as 
the number of persons who are cov- 
ered under the program is concerned. 

Under the 1954 amendments, a farm 
worker was covered with respect to 
his work for an employer if he was 
paid at least $100 in cash wages by 
that employer in a calendar year. 
The 1956 amendments change the 
coverage test for farm workers, effec- 
tive with respect to remuneration 
paid after 1956. Cash remuneration 
paid a worker by an employer in a 
calendar year is covered if (1) the 
amount of cash wages is $150, or (2) 
the worker performs agricultural 
labor for the employer on 20 or more 
days during the year for cash wages 
computed on a time basis—that is, if 
the worker is paid by the hour, day, 
or week rather than on a piece-rate 
basis. As in the old law, a quarter of 
coverage is credited for $100-$199 of 
annual wages, 2 quarters for $200- 
$299, 3 quarters for $300-$399, and 4 
quarters for $400 or more. 

The amendments provide that cer- 
tain “crew leaders” are deemed to be 
the employers of the crew they fur- 
nish to perform agricultural labor 
for other persons, effective with re- 
spect to service performed after 1956. 
For this purpose, a crew leader is 
anyone who pays (on behalf of him- 
self or of the person for whom the 
work is done) the members of his 
crew and who has not been desig- 
nated, by written agreement with the 
person for whom the work is done, 
as an employee of that person. 

The former exclusion from cover- 
age of the services of contract work- 
ers from Mexico and the British West 
Indies is broadened to apply to agri- 
cultural workers temporarily admit- 
ted to this country from any foreign 
country. ‘Turpentine workers con- 
tinue to be excluded. 

Other groups.—Under the amend- 
ments, coverage is made available for 
additional ministers who are Ameri- 
can citizens and who are employed 
abroad—-namely, those who, although 
not employed by an American em- 


ployer, have a congregation that is 
composed predominantly of American 
citizens. Coverage is also made avail- 
able to American citizens who are 
employees of a foreign company in 
which an American corporation holds 
20 percent or more of the voting stock 
(rather than “more than 50 percent” 
of the voting stock as provided in the 
old law). 

Three changes are made in the pro- 
visions relating to employees of non- 
profit organization. They permit the 
temporary reopening of the option to 
elect coverage, permit waiver cer- 
tificates filed after 1956 to be effective 
in the quarter of filing if the organi- 
zation desires, and validate certain 
waivers previously filed. 

The amendments exclude from 
coverage service performed in the 
employ of any organization regis- 
tered under the Internal Security Act 
of 1950 as a Communist-action, Com- 
munist-front, or Communist-infil- 
trated organization. The exclusion 
is applicable to service beginning in 
any quarter after June 30, 1956, dur- 
ing any part of which the organiza- 
tion is registered under that Act or in 
which there is in effect a final order 
of the Subversive Activities Control 
Board requiring such registration. 

The amendments also contain three 
provisions that make exceptions in 
specified States to the general re- 
quirement that all members of a 
State or local retirement system are 
covered if any are covered. These 
provisions merely make coverage more 
readily obtainable for certain employ- 
ees on the States or local level. 

Members of the uniformed services. 
—The Servicemen’s and Veterans’ 
Survivor Benefits Act amends the 
Social Security Act to extend regular 
contributory coverage under old-age 
and survivors insurance, beginning 
January 1, 1957, to nearly 3 million 
members of the uniformed services 
on active duty (including active duty 
for training), with contributions and 
benefits computed on their basic serv- 
ice pay. The provision applies to 
members of the regular components 
of the uniformed services, including 
commissioned officers of the Public 
Health Service and of the Coast and 
Geodetic Survey, reserve officers and 
enlistees when on full-time duty or 
active duty for training, midshipmen 
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and cadets of the service academies, 
and members of the Reserve Officers 
Training Corps when ordered to an- 
nual training for a period of 14 days 
or more. 

Public Law No. 881 also extends the 
period for providing gratuitous mili- 
tary wage credits of $160 a month by 
including service in the active mili- 
tary or naval service after March 1956 
and before January 1957. Gratuitous 
credits therefore apply to service in 
the Armed Forces after September 15, 
1940, and before January 1, 1957. The 
law also provides for granting gratu- 
itous wage credits retroactively for 
active service performed (1) as a 
commissioned officer of the Public 
Health Service after July 3, 1952, and 
before January 1, 1957, and (2) asa 
commissioned officer of the Coast and 
Geodetic Survey after July 29, 1945, 
and before January 1, 1957. Service- 
men on active duty after December 
1956 receive the wage credits of $160 
for military service performed after 
1950 and before 1957 even though 
benefits based on such service (in 
whole or in part) are payable by one 
of the service staff retirement sys- 
tems, the Coast and Geodetic Survey 
system, or the Public Health Service 
system. 

The new law makes permanent the 
previous temporary provisions relat- 
ing to old-age and survivors insur- 
ance lump-sum death payments when 
servicemen dying overseas are re- 
buried in this country. Application 
for a lump-sum death payment 
(based on reimbursement for burial 
expenses) may be filed within 2 years 
of the interment or reinterment in 
this country of the body of a service- 
man who dies overseas after June 24, 
1950. 

Public Law No. 881 also provides 
that the old-age and survivors insur- 
ance trust fund is to be reimbursed 
from general revenues for past and 
future expenditures resulting from 
the various provisions for the grant- 
ing of $160 monthly military wage 
credits and from the special provi- 
sions enacted in 1946 that granted 
insured status to certain World War 
II veterans who died within 3 years 
after leaving the service. These pro- 
visions have already resulted in pay- 
ments from the trust fund of approxi- 
mately $200 million, and more than 
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$600 million is expected to be paid 
out in the future. Reimbursement is 
to be made annually over a 10-year 
period for aggregate past expendi- 
tures through June 30, 1956. Reim- 
bursement for future expenditures is 
to be made annually for benefits paid 
during the year. 

Public Law No. 881 includes the fol- 
lowing provisions that affect the 
Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors In- 
surance and the Veterans Adminis- 
tration, or the Bureau of Old-Age and 
Survivors Insurance and another 
Federal agency: 

1. An application filed after De- 
cember 1956 for compensation on the 
death of a veteran constitutes an ap- 
plication for survivor benefits under 
the old-age and survivors insurance 
program, and vice versa. 

2. Survivors of servicemen who die 
after 1956 while in service or from 
service-connected causes incurred 
after September 15, 1940, and who 
are not entitled to old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance benefits because the 
serviceman did not die insured are to 
receive monthly payments from the 
Veterans Administration under the 
same conditions as, and in amounts 
equal to, those that would have been 
payable under old-age and survivors 
insurance if the serviceman had died 
fully and currently insured. 

3. Supplementary compensation 
payments are to be made by the Vet- 
erans Administration if the service- 
man is survived by a widow and two 
or more children under age 18 and if 
the old-age and survivors insurance 
benefits are relatively low. 

4. The gratuitous monthly wage 
credits of $160 for military service 
provided under the Railroad Retire- 
ment Act are continued. 

5. Coordination of military service 
credits under the Civil Service Retire- 
ment Act and under old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance permits survivor an- 
nuitants under the Civil Service Re- 
tirement Act to waive all rights to a 
civil service survivor annuity and to 
use military service after September 
15, 1940, and before January 1, 1957, 
for survivor benefits under old-age 
and survivors insurance. Military 
service performed after 1956 is not 
creditable under the Civil Service Re- 
tirement Act if any retirement or sur- 
vivor benefit is currently payable 


under old-age and survivors insur- 
ance. 
Eligibility Conditions 

The 1956 amendments lower to 62 
the age at which women may qualify 
for benefits. Women eligible for bene- 
fits as widows or dependent parents 
may receive full benefits at age 62. As 
before, wives with child beneficiaries 
in their care may receive full benefits 
regardless of their age. Women who 
elect to receive a retired worker’s or 
wife’s benefit when they are between 
age 62 and age 65 will receive actuari- 
ally reduced benefits. Once such elec- 
tion has been made, benefits will con- 
tinue to be paid in an actuarially 
reduced amount after age 65. 

The reduction is 5 of 1 percent for 
each month before age 65 that a re- 
tired woman worker draws an old-age 
insurance benefit and 254, of 1 percent 
for each month before age 65 that a 
wife’s benefit is drawn. Thus a woman 
who elects to receive an old-age in- 
surance benefit for the month in 
which she attains 62 has her benefit 
amount reduced by 20 percent, and a 
woman who elects to receive a wife’s 
benefit beginning at age 62 has her 
benefit amount reduced by 25 per- 
cent. If a wife or a retired woman 
worker who has elected to receive an 
actuarially reduced benefit later has 
her benefit suspended under the re- 
tirement test for at least 3 months, or 
a wife later receives a full benefit be- 
cause she has had a child beneficiary 
in her care for 3 months or more, an 
automatic adjustment will be made in 
her benefit amount when she reaches 
age 65. This higher amount will be 
the benefit she receives after age 65. 

The amendments suspend benefit 
payments to certain aliens who are 
outside the United States for more 
than 6 consecutive months. Payments 
are suspended unless the alien is a 
citizen of a country that has a social 
insurance or pension system of gen- 
eral application, under which monthly 
benefits (or their actuarial equiva- 
lent) would be paid to otherwise eli- 
gible American citizens if they re- 
turned to this country. Benefits are 
not suspended, however, if the indi- 
vidual upon whose earnings record 
the alien is receiving benefits has had 
at least 40 quarters of coverage or 
has lived in the United States for at 
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least 10 years, or if suspension would 
violate a treaty existing on August l, 
1956, between his country and the 
United States. Time spent outside the 
country in the active military or 
naval service of the United States 
does not cause suspension. If an alien 
whose old-age benefit is suspended 
dies while he is still outside the 
United States, no lump-sum death 
payment will be made. The amend- 
ment does not apply to aliens who 
are (or who upon application would 
be) entitled to receive benefits for 
December 1956. Beneficiaries who are 
living outside the United States in 
that month will, therefore, not have 
their benefits suspended. 

Under the new law the courts may, 
at their discretion, as an additional 
penalty, terminate an _ individual’s 
benefit rights based on his earnings 
before his conviction for crimes such 
as espionage, sabotage, treason, sedi- 
tion, or other subversive activities. 
The amendment applies to convic- 
tions for crimes committed after 
August 1, 1956. The benefit rights of 
members of the convicted individual’s 
family are not affected by the court’s 
decision. Thus, for example, the wife 
of a convicted individual continues to 
have benefit rights based on his en- 
tire earnings record, even though his 
own rights could be based only on 
any earnings he might have after 
conviction. 

Under the law in effect before the 
1956 amendments, a widow who re- 
married lost all her rights to bene- 
fits based on the earnings record of 
her deceased husband. She gained 
rights on the earnings record of her 
second husband only after she had 
been married to him for at least 1 year 
or if the couple had a child, natural 
or adopted. If the second husband 
died before the year had elapsed and 
there were no children, she was left 
with no protection under the pro- 
gram. The 1956 amendments provide 
that a remarried widow’s benefit 
rights based on the earnings record 
of her first husband will be restored 
if her second husband dies within a 
year of the marriage. The first hus- 
band would, of course, have to have 
been insured under the program be- 
fore his death, and their marriage 
must have lasted for at least 1 year. 
Benefits for remarried widows who 
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become entitled under this amend- 
ment are first payable for November 
1956 or the month of the second hus- 
band’s death, if that is later. 

The 1956 amendments extend for 
an additional 2 years the period for 
filing proof of support in claims for 
dependent husband’s, widower’s, and 
parent’s benefits and for filing ap- 
plication for a lump-sum death pay- 
ment based on the earnings record of 
an insured worker who died after 
1946. The claimant must, however, 
show “good cause” for his failure to 
file within the first 2 years after the 
death or entitlement of the insured 
individual. If the original 2-year 
period has already expired, and “good 
cause” can be shown for failure to 
file the necessary proofs within that 
period, they can be filed at any time 
up to September 1, 1958. Monthly 
benefits will be paid for months after 
August 1956 on the basis of applica- 
tions filed after August. 

The amendments contain an al- 
ternative insured-status provision 
that will permit individuals first cov- 
ered in 1956 to become insured on the 
same basis that the old law provided 
for persons first covered in 1955. An 
individual who earns a quarter of 
coverage in all but 4 of the quarters 
after 1954 and before July 1957 or, if 
later, the quarter in which he attains 
retirement age or dies, is fully in- 
sured. The amendment eases the 
insured-status requirement in many 
death cases before October 1960 and 
for many individuals who attain re- 
tirement age before that date. There- 
after, the normal requirements for in- 
sured status are no more difficult (or 
are less difficult) to meet than the 
special requirements in the amend- 
ment. 

Benefits are not payable to persons 
under age 72 otherwise eligible for 
benefits if they have earnings above 
the annual and monthly amounts set 
out in the retirement test in the act. 
For beneficiaries engaged in noncov- 
ered work outside the United States, 
benefits are withheld for any month 
in which a beneficiary under age 72 
works in noncovered employment on 
7 or more different calendar days. 
The amendments of 1956 apply the 
money test, instead of the 7-day test, 
to members of the Armed Forces 
serving outside the United States in 





1956. After 1956, service in the Armed 
Forces is covered employment under 
the program, and the annual money 
test will automatically apply but only 
to military basic pay. 


Computation of Benefits 


Under the new law, up to 5 years 
of low earnings may be “dropped out”’ 
in computing the average monthly 
wage of an insured individual regard- 
less of the number of quarters of cov- 
erage he may have. The old law re- 
quired that he have at least 20 quar- 
ters of coverage before 5 years of low 
earnings could be dropped in comput- 
ing his benefits; otherwise only 4 
years could be dropped. The amend- 
ment applies to the benefit computa- 
tion for persons who become entitled 
in the future and, under specified 
circumstances, to a recomputation of 
benefits on the basis of applications 
filed on or after August 1, 1956. Per- 
sons newly covered in 1956 will thus 
be able to drop out all years of non- 
coverage after 1950 and before 1956. 

The amendments also provide spe- 
cial starting and closing dates for 
determining the period over which 
the average monthly earnings are to 
be figured. They apply to an indi- 
vidual who becomes entitled in 1957 
and who had at least 6 quarters of 
coverage after 1955 and before the 
quarter following the quarter of his 
death or entitlement, whichever oc- 
curred first. A starting date of De- 
cember 31, 1955, and a closing date 
of July 1, 1957, may be used if a 
higher primary insurance amount 
would result. Total wages and self- 
employment income that can be 
counted in the 6-month period be- 
tween December 31, 1956, and July 1, 
1957, cannot exceed $2,100, since $350 
is the maximum average monthly 
wage that can be used in computing 
the benefit. Provision is made, under 
circumstances similar to those stated 
in the previous law, for recomputa- 
tion of benefits using the July 1, 1957, 
closing date if a higher primary in- 
surance amount would result. 

The amendments place the compu- 
tation of benefits in disability cases 
on an annual basis that conforms 
with the method of computing bene- 
fits in other cases. For any part of a 
year that is included in a period of 
disability, the months and earnings 
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of that year are eliminated from the 
computation of the average monthly 
earnings. Months and earnings in 
the year in which the disability be- 
gan may be included in the computa- 
tion, however, if their inclusion results 
in a higher benefit amount. 

Under the new law, an individual’s 
earnings record may be corrected, 
even in periods normally barred to 
correction because of the statute of 
limitations, to include self-employ- 
ment income not previously included 
for a year for which wages were de- 
leted from the record as having been 
erroneously reported. Such _ self- 
employment income can be included, 
however, only if the amount was 
shown in a tax return or statement 
filed before the end of the time lim- 
itation, running from the taxable 
year in which the wage deletion was 
made. 


Advisory Council on Social 
Security Financing 


The amendments provide for the 
establishment of an Advisory Council 
on Social Security Financing to re- 
view the status of the old-age and 
survivors insurance trust fund and 
the disability insurance trust fund in 
relation to the long-term commit- 
ments of the old-age and survivors 
insurance program before each sched- 
uled tax increase. The Commissioner 
of Social Security will serve as chair- 
man of each Advisory Council. 
Twelve other members, appointed by 
the Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, will represent to the ex- 
tent possible employees and employ- 
ers in equal numbers and self-em- 
ployed persons and the public. ‘The 
first Council is to be appointed after 
February 1957 and before January 
1958 and will report its findings and 
recommendations to the Secretary of 
the Board of Trustees of the Trust 
Fund not later than January 1, 1959, 
and for inclusion in the Trustees’ Re- 
port to Congress by March 1, 1959. 
A new Council, similarly constituted 
and with the same functions and 
duties, will be appointed not later 
than 2 years before each scheduled 
increase in the tax rate and will re- 
port its findings and recommenda- 
tions not later than January 1 of the 
year before the year in which the 
scheduled increase is to occur. In 
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each instance, the recommendations 
will be published in the next Trustees’ 
Report. 


Investments of Trust Fund 


The 1956 amendments change the 
interest rate on investments held by 
the old-age and survivors insurance 
trust fund to reflect the essentially 
long-term character of the invest- 
ments. The interest rate is to be 
based on the average rate of interest 
borne by all marketable, interest- 
bearing obligations of the United 
States not due or callable until after 
the expiration of 5 years from the 
date of original issue. Previously, the 
rate of interest for trust fund invest- 
ments was equal to the average rate 
borne by all interest-bearing obliga- 
tions of the United States without re- 
gard to maturities or marketability. 

The average rate of interest, if it is 
not already a multiple of % of 1 per- 
cent, will be rounded to the nearest 
multiple of % of 1 percent rather 
than to the next lower multiple as 
under the previous law. These 
changes were recommended by the 
Board of Trustees of the Trust Fund. 
The same procedure is to be followed 
for the new disability insurance trust 
fund. The exclusion of interest rates 
on short-term obligations in fixing 
the rate for public-debt obligations 
for issue to the trust fund and the 
revised rounding procedure will in- 
crease the program’s interest income, 
on the average and over the long- 
range future, by about $160 million a 
year; the effect in the immediate 
future will be materially less. To 
make it clear that bonds purchased 
by the trust fund are as much a part 
of the public debt as any other ob- 
ligations of the Federal Government, 
they are designated as “public debt 
obligations for purchase by the Trust 
Fund” in place of the designation 
under the old law, “special obliga- 
tions issued exclusively to the Trust 
Fund.” 


Minor Technical Amendments 


Beneficiaries who earn more than 
the amount of earnings permitted by 
the retirement test must report their 
earnings at the close of each year. 
The new legislation extends the dead- 
line for filing annual reports of earn- 
ings from March 15 to April 15 to 


conform with the deadline for in- 
come-tax reporting contained in the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1954. The 
amendments also conform the old- 
age and survivors insurance statute 
of limitations governing the period 
in which earnings records are open to 
correction to the time limit on filing 
claim for credit or refund of taxes 
under the 1954 Internal Revenue 
Code. 

The amendments clarify the intent 
of the law that the Secretary may by 
regulation limit the time within 
which an individual may request a 
hearing after a decision has been 
made in his case. The regulations 
cannot prescribe a period less than 
6 months after notice of a decision is 
mailed to the individual. Any indi- 
vidual who has not previously had a 
hearing on a notice of decision mailed 
before August 1, 1956, can request a 
hearing within 6 months after that 
date. 


Financing Basis and Policy 


At the time of the 1950 amend- 
ments, as well as since then, Con- 
gress has expressed its belief that the 
insurance program should be com- 
pletely self-supporting from contribu- 
tions from covered individuals and 
employers. Accordingly, in the 1956 
amendments, the contribution sched- 
ule contained in the 1954 act was re- 
vised in recognition of the increased 
benefit costs involved. The rates for 
the calendar years 1957-59, formerly 
2 percent each for employer and em- 
ployee and 3 percent for the self- 
employed, are raised to 2% percent 
each for employee and employer and 
3% percent for the self-employed. 
The schedule calls for further in- 
creases for the years 1960-64, 1965- 
69, 1970-74, and the rates will rise 
ultimately, for the year 1975 and 
thereafter, to 4% percent each for 
employer and employee and 6% per- 
cent for the self-employed. 

The combined employer-employee 
rate in the new schedule is a 0.5-per- 
cent increase from that in the previ- 
ous schedule. This amount is allo- 
cated for the monthly disability 
benefits and goes into a separate dis- 
ability insurance trust fund. In es- 
sence, no increase in contributions 
was made for the old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance benefits, since their 
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liberalization was offset by cost re- 
duction factors—extension of cover- 
age, change in the interest basis of 
the trust fund, and generally higher 
earnings levels. The contribution al- 
located for disability benefits is, ac- 
cording to the intermediate-cost esti- 
mate, slightly more than adequate to 
finance these benefits.? 


Public Assistance 
Matching Formulas 


Under the Social Security Amend- 
ments of 1956, Federal funds to 
States are increased for public as- 
sistance to needy persons who are 
aged, blind, or disabled and to de- 
pendent children. Under the formula 
previously in effect the Federal share 
for payments to the aged, blind, and 
disabled was four-fifths of the first 
$25 of the average monthly payment 
per recipient plus one-half the re- 
mainder, up to a maximum of $55 a 
month on any individual payment. 
For dependent children, it was four- 
fifths of the first $15 of the average 
monthly payment per recipient plus 
one-half the balance, up to maxi- 
mums of $30 each for the first child 
and the needy relative with whom the 
child lives and $21 for each additional 
child. Under the new law, the maxi- 
mum on payments to aged, blind, and 
disabled persons is increased to $60, 
and the Federal share is raised to 
four-fifths of $30 plus one-half the 
balance up to the maximum. For aid 
to dependent children the maximums 
are increased to $32 each for the first 
child and the relative with whom the 
child lives and to $23 for each addi- 
tional child; the Federal share is 
made fourteen-seventeenths of $17 
plus one-half the balance up to the 
maximum. These amendments are 
effective October 1, 1956, and are 
scheduled to expire on June 30, 1959. 

The amendments do not provide for 
an automatic increase in the amount 
of the assistance payment. Whether 
recipients will get larger assistance 
payments as a result of the amend- 
ments depends on what the States 
do under their own laws and poli- 
cies in administering the programs. 


2 For more complete details, see Robert J. 
Myers, “Old-Age and Survivors Insurance: 
Financing Basis and Policy Under 1956 
Amendments,” pages 16-20. 
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The States themselves decide if the 
additional Federal funds will be used 
to give assistance to more persons, to 
give more money to those already 
getting aid, or to save State and local 
funds. A State may use the money 
to do any one of these things or a 
combination of them.’ (The bill as 
amended by the Senate had con- 
tained a provision designed to re- 
quire States to pass on to recipients 
the additional Federal funds to be 
provided under the Senate bill. This 
provision was not included in the bill 
as enacted.) 


Medical Care 


Federal matching in public assist- 
ance expenditures, including medical 
care, has been limited by the indi- 
vidual maximums on the amount of 
monthly payments that could be 
made to or on behalf of an individual 
with Federal financial participation. 
The 1956 amendments provide for 
dollar-for-dollar Federal sharing in 
expenditures for payments to suppli- 
ers of medical care (including ex- 
penditures for insurance premiums 
for medical care), over and above 
Federal matching in money payments 
to assistance recipients. In the pro- 
grams for the aged, the blind, and 
the disabled the Federal Govern- 
ment will participate in such expendi- 
tures up to a maximum amount de- 
termined by multiplying $6 a month 
by the number of recipients. In the 
program of aid to dependent chil- 
dren, the maximum is determined by 
multiplying $3 a month by the num- 
ber of children receiving assistance 
and $6 a month by the number of 
relatives who are recipients. The pro- 
visions that many States, particu- 
larly those with limited fiscal capa- 
city, make for the medical needs of 
public assistance recipients are inade- 
quate. The purpose of the amend- 
ments is to assist the States in 
broadening and improving their pro- 
visions for meeting the costs of medi- 
cal care for persons receiving as- 
sistance. These amendments are ef- 


3For information on how Federal in- 
creases under previous amendments were 
used see Ellen J. Perkins, “State and Local 
Financing of Public Assistance, 1935-55,” 
Social Security Bulletin, July 1956, pages 7-8. 


fective in the four public assistance 
programs beginning July 1, 1957. 


Training of Public Welfare 
Personnel 


An appropriation of Federal funds 
is authorized for training grants to 
the States to assist in increasing the 
number of adequately trained public 
welfare personnel available for work 
in public assistance programs. The 
Federal Government’s share in total 
State expenditures for this purpose 
will be 80 percent, and Federal funds 
are authorized for a period of 5 years 
beginning July 1, 1957. The funds 
are to be used by States to make 
grants to institutions of higher learn- 
ing for training personnel for the 
public assistance programs and for 
establishing fellowships or trainee- 
ships and special short-term courses 
of study. The authorization is $5 mil- 
lion for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1958, and for the next 4 years in 
such amounts as Congress may deter- 
mine. 

Another amendment changes the 
definition of “State” in title XI of the 
Social Security Act to extend the pro- 
visions for training grants to Puerto 
Rico and the Virgin Islands. 


Services in Assistance Programs 


The amendments include provisions 
relating to services in the public as- 
sistance programs, designed to en- 
courage the States to place greater 
emphasis on helping to strengthen 
family life and helping needy indi- 
viduals to attain the maximum eco- 
nomic and personal independence of 
which they are capable. 

The statements of purpose for all 
four public assistance programs have 
been amended to make explicit that, 
in addition to enabling the States to 
give financial aid to needy persons, 
the purpose is to encourage the States 
to provide services to help assistance 
recipients toward independent living. 
The amended stateiuent in aid to de- 
pendent children emphasizes that a 
goal of the program is to help main- 
tain and strengthen family life and to 
help keep children in their own 
homes. In the program for the aged 
the amendment makes it clear that 
services should be directed toward the 
achievement of self-care, while pro- 
gram objectives for the blind and the 
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disabled are directed toward assisting 
individuals to achieve self-support or 
self-care. Other amendments add to 
the provisions for the approval of 
State plans a requirement that State 
plans under the four public assistance 
titles include a description of any 
services the State makes available in 
order to achieve the purposes of the 
legislation. Except in old-age assist- 
ance, the plan must show the steps 
taken to assure maximum utilization 
of other agencies providing similar or 
related services. This requirement is 
effective July 1, 1957. The amend- 
ments also make it clear that the 
costs of administration in which the 
Federal Government shares include 
these services. 


Extension of Aid to Dependent 
Children 


Coverage under the program of 
aid to dependent children is broad- 
ened somewhat by two amendments 
that make possible Federal sharing in 
assistance to additional needy chil- 
dren. One provision adds “first 
cousin,” “nephew,” and “niece” to the 
relatives previously specified in the 
law with whom a dependent child 
may be living and receive aid under 
the program. The other change elim- 
inates the provision in the law that 
permitted Federal sharing in assist- 
ance to children aged 16 and 17 only 
if they attend school regularly. These 
changes become effective July 1, 1957. 
They will permit additional children 
to have the advantages of family life 
with relatives and permit Federal 
sharing in assistance to a group of 
children unable to attend school be- 
cause of illness or handicap or be- 
cause school facilities are not avail- 
able. 


Grants to Puerto Rico and the 
Virgin Islands 

Another amendment provides for 
Federal sharing in payments of aid 
to dependent children in Puerto Rico 
and the Virgin Islands with respect 
to the needy adult relative with whom 
the dependent child is living. The 
provision, already in effect elsewhere, 
is thus extended to these two juris- 
dictions. 

The dollar limitation on total an- 
nual Federal payments for public as- 
sistance is increased from $4,250,000 
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to $5,312,500 for Puerto Rico and 
from $160,000 to $200,000 for the Vir- 
gin Islands. The provisions will enable 
these two jurisdictions to meet more 
nearly adequately the needs of per- 
sons qualifying for assistance. The 
amendments are effective for the fis- 
cal year ending June 30, 1957, and 
thereafter. 


Cooperative Research or 
Demonstration Projects 


To learn more about the causes of 
dependency and to find the most ef- 
fective means of dealing with de- 
pendency, a program of cooperative 
research or demonstration projects is 
established.. Grants to, contracts 
with, or jointly financed cooperative 
arrangements with States and public 
and nonprofit organizations are au- 
thorized for sharing the cost of re- 
search or demonstration projects such 
as those related to the prevention or 
reduction of dependency, the coordi- 
nation of planning between private 
and public welfare agencies, or the 
improvement of the administration 
and effectiveness of programs under 
the Social Security Act and related 
programs. The authorization for this 
purpose for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1957 is $5 million and for 
later years amounts to be determined 
by Congress. 


Child Welfare Services 


Title V, part 3, of the Social Se- 
curity Act authorizes appropriations 
for establishing, extending, and 
strengthening, especially in predomi- 
nantly rural areas, public welfare 
services for the protection and care of 
homeless, dependent, and neglected 
children, and children in danger of 
becoming delinquent. Appropriations 
are made within the amount author- 
ized. This amount has been $10 mil- 
lion in recent years. For the fiscal 
year 1957-58 and subsequent years, 
the authorized amount is increased 
to $12 million. 


Amendments to the Railroad 
Retirement Act 


Public Law No. 880 makes the tech- 
nical amendments in the Railroad 
Retirement Act necessary to main- 
tain the present relationship between 
the railroad retirement program and 
old-age and survivors insurance. 


These amendments make changes in 
the wording of the Railroad Retire- 
ment Act to take account of the old- 
age and survivors insurance amend- 
ment lowering to age 62 the retire- 
ment age for widows and modify the 
cost adjustment provisions of that act 
to take into account the newly estab- 
lished Federal disability insurance 
trust fund. 


Legislative History 


On June 20, 1955, the Committee 
on Ways and Means of the House of 
Representatives, under the chairman- 
ship of Representative Jere Cooper, 
met in executive session. After that 
meeting, Chairman Cooper stated 
that he planned to submit, for Com- 
mittee consideration, “proposals which 
would provide disability insurance 
benefits to persons working in covered 
occupations, lower from 65 to 62 years 
the age at which women beneficiaries 
may qualify for benefits, and the pay- 
ment of benefits to disabled children 
age 18 and over.” * 

During the next few weeks, the 
Ways and Means Committee met in 
executive session, and on July 11 Mr. 
Cooper introduced H.R. 7225, which 
embodied the Committee’s decisions. 
The bill was reported favorably by 
the Committee on July 14, with three 
minor technical amendments. It 
passed the House of Representatives 
on July 18 by a vote of 372 to 31 (with 
two members answering “present’’). 

The Senate Committee on Finance, 
to whom the bill was referred, did not 
take any final action on it in 1955 
because it was received so late in the 
session. Early in 1956, however—from 
January 25 to March 22—the Com- 
mittee held public hearings on the 
bill and reported it favorably, with 
amendments, on June 5. 

The bill passed the Senate, with a 
number of amendments from the 
floor, by a vote of 90 to 0 on July 17. 

The conferees from the House and 
the Senate completed their report on 
the bill on July 26, and it was adopted 
by the House of Representatives and 
by the Senate on July 27. The bill 
was signed by the President on Aug- 
ust 1, 1956, and became Public Law 
No. 880. 


4 Congressional Record, June 21, 1955, page 
D590. 
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House Action on H.R. 7225 


H.R. 7225, as introduced by Repre- 
sentative Cooper and as passed by 
the House in 1955, contained the fol- 
lowing major provisions: 

1. Monthly benefits at or after age 
50 to insured workers who are totally 
and permanently disabled. 

2. Lowering of the minimum retire- 
ment age for women from 65 to 62 
(applicable to women workers, wives 
of insured workers, and widows and 
dependent mothers of deceased in- 
sured workers). 

3. Monthly benefits continued to 
children over age 18 who became to- 
tally and permanently disabled before 
that age and who had been receiving 
child’s benefits, either as the de- 
pendent of a retired worker or as the 
survivor of a deceased worker. (In 
such a case the wife of a retired 
worker or widowed mother under age 
65 would continue to be eligible.) 

4. Extension of coverage to all self- 
emplcyed professional groups ex- 
cluded under existing law except 
doctors of medicine (that is, to oste- 
opaths, lawyers, dentists, veterinari- 
ans, chiropractors, naturopaths, and 
optometrists), to turpentine and gum 
naval stores employees, and to certain 
employees of the Tennessee Valley 
Authority and the Federal Home 
Loan Banks. 

5. Crediting, for old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance purposes, of income 
derived by an individual from the 
operation of a farm by another per- 
son if such an individual materially 
participated in the farm production. 

6. Increase in the contribution 
schedule by 1 percent in the combined 
employer-employee rate, so that the 
rate would be 5 percent until 1960, 
6 percent for 1960-64, 7 percent for 
1965-69, 8 percent for 1970-74, and 
9 percent for 1975 and thereafter. The 
rate for the self-employed would be 
increased by % of 1 percent. 

7. Creation of an Advisory Council 
on Social Security Financing to study 
the financial status of the old-age 
and survivors insurance program be- 
fore each scheduled increase in the 
contribution schedule. 

8. Various technical provisions that 
would preserve the relationship be- 
tween the railroad retirement and 
old-age and survivors insurance pro- 
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grams, as well as make certain cor- 
rections and minor improvements in 
the existing law—for example, pre- 
scribing yearly, rather than quarterly, 
elimination of periods of disability in 
the benefit computations. 

There were no public assistance or 
child welfare provisions in H.R. 7225 
as introduced in and passed by the 
House in 1955. 

Identical bills carrying out the 
President’s recommendations for 
public assistance, made to the second 
session of the Eighty-fourth Con- 
gress, were, however, introduced in 
the House by ranking members of 
the House Committee on Ways and 
Means. Representative Cooper intro- 
duced H.R. 9120 and Representative 
Reed, H.R. 9091. In the Senate an 
identical bill (S. 3139) was intro- 
duced by Senator Martin. 

In April 1956 the House Committee 
on Ways and Means held public hear- 
ings on H.R. 9120, H.R. 9091, H.R. 
10283, H.R. 10284, and other bills re- 
lating to public assistance and child 
health and welfare services. 


Senate Committee Action on 
H.R. 7225 


Old-age and survivors insurance.— 
The Senate Committee on Finance, 
reporting on June 5, 1956, made the 
following changes in the bill as passed 
by the House: 

1. Elimination of the provision for 
monthly disability benefits. 

2. Elimination of the provision low- 
ering the minimum retirement age 
for women from 65 to 62, except for 
widows. 

3. Expansion of the provision for 
monthly benefits for disabled children 
aged 18 and over by eliminating the 
requirement that such a child must 
have been receiving benefits before 
age 18. 

4. Elimination of extension of cov- 
erage to self-employed osteopaths, 
turpentine and gum naval stores em- 
ployees, and certain employees of the 
Tennessee Valley Authority and the 
Federal Home Loan Banks. 

5. Elimination of the proposed in- 
creases in the contribution schedule. 

6. Revision of the basis for interest 
rates on special obligations issued to 
the trust fund to take into account 
long-term interest rates. 


7. Revision of the optional report- 
ing provisions for low-income farmers 
so that those in this category could 
secure more protection under old-age 
and survivors insurance. 

8. Inclusion of special provisions 
applicable to certain States so that 
additional groups of State and local 
government employees could be cov- 
ered. 

9. Modification in the coverage test 
for farm workers to require (instead 
of the existing requirement of $100 
or more of cash wages paid by an 
employer during a calendar year) 
either $200 or more of such wages or, 
regardless of earnings, employment 
by a given employer for 30 or more 
days during a calendar year on a 
payment basis computed on some unit 
of time. Under another provision the 
crew leader, rather than the farm 
operator, would be considered as the 
employer. 

10. Extension of coverage, on a 
voluntary basis, to certain ministers 
residing abroad and to American em- 
ployees of certain foreign corpora- 
tions. 

11. Exclusion from coverage of all 
foreign temporary agricultural work- 
ers (the existing law applied only to 
those from Mexico and the British 
West Indies). 

12. Suspension of benefit payments 
to aliens outside the United States for 
more than 3 months if such alien’s 
country would not pay benefits to a 
United States citizen under similar 
conditions. 

13. Additional minor improvements 
were made in the old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance program, including a 
provision that would give a 2-year 
extension of the period within which 
application for lump-sum payment 
must be filed or within which de- 
pendents may file proof of support 
where there is good cause for failure 
to file within an initial 2-year period, 
and restoration of benefit rights to a 
widow who remarries but is not eligi- 
ble for benefits on her second hus- 
band’s record because the new mar- 
riage was terminated by his death in 
less than a year. 

Public assistance—Although H.R. 
7225 as passed by the House in 1955 
contained no public assistance pro- 
visions, during the public hearings on 
the bill before the Senate Finance 
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Committee in 1956 testimony was 
presented on various public assistance 
proposals. Many proposed public as- 
sistance amendments to H.R. 7225 
were filed in the Senate. As H.R. 7225 
was reported by the Senate Finance 
Committee, it contained the following 
public assistance provisions: 

1. Separate Federal matching of 
expenditures for medical care on be- 
half of recipients of assistance on 
a 50-50 basis, up to an average ex- 
penditure of $8 per adult and $4 per 
child receiving aid. 

2. Changes in the statement of pur- 
pose for the programs of aid to the 
blind and aid to the permanently and 
totally disabled to make clear that 
welfare services to assist individuals 
to self-support or self-care are pro- 
gram objectives, and in aid to de- 
pendent children to emphasize that 
services to strengthen family life are 
a major objective of that program. 

3. Grants to States to share in the 
cost of training public welfare per- 
sonnel, with Federal funds meeting 
100 percent of the cost for 10 years 
and 80 percent thereafter. Federal 
funds for training made available to 
Puerto Rico and Virgin Islands by an 
amendment to the definition of 
“State” in the law. 

4. Grants to States and to public 
and nonprofit organizations to share 
in the cost of research or demon- 
stration projects, such as the preven- 
tion of dependency. 

5. Expansion of aid to dependent 
children by adding “first cousin,” 
“nephew,” and “niece” to the rela- 
tives with whom a dependent child 
may be living and be eligible to re- 
ceive assistance; elimination of: the 
requirement of school attendance for 
Federal matching in assistance to 
children aged 16 and 17. 

6. Extension of the temporary Fed- 
eral matching formula then in effect 
to June 30, 1959. 


Senate Floor Action 


Old-age and survivors insurance.— 
On July 17 the Senate passed H.R. 
7225 as amended, by a unanimous 
vote. Eighteen additional amend- 
ments were adopted, four were re- 
jected, and two were presented but 
withdrawn. 

The 10 amendments adopted that 
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affected the old-age and survivors in- 
surance program were: 

1. The Morse amendment to add 
Oregon to those States whose police- 
men and firemen may elect to be 
covered, subject to the referendum 
provisions. 

2. The George amendment to pro- 
vide for disability insurance to totally 
and permanently disabled workers at 
age 50 and to establish a separate 
Federal disability insurance trust 
fund. 

3. The Kerr amendment to lower 
the minimum eligibility age for wom- 
en to 62, with actuarially reduced 
benefits for wives and working women 
as early as age 62. 

4. The Capehart amendment to 
clarify coverage on the basis of ‘“ma- 
terial participation in production” by 
specifying that “material participa- 
tion in the management of produc- 
tion’ shall also constitute covered 
self-employment. 

5. The Thye amendment to add 
Minnesota to the specified States that 
may elect to cover certain employees 
of State departments of unemploy- 
ment compensation who are under a 
retirement system. 

6. The Curtis amendment to make 
child’s insurance benefits payable to 
a child with respect to whom the in- 
sured individual had stood in loco 
parentis for at least 5 years before 
the insured individual’s death. 

7. The Humphrey amendment to 
add Minnesota to the specified States 
that may elect to cover nonprofes- 
sional school employees who are 
under a retirement system. 

8. The Williams amendment to 
withhold insurance benefits from per- 
sons convicted of espionage, sabotage, 
treason, or subversive activities. 

9. The Smathers amendment to add 
Florida to those specified States that 
may elect to cover certain State and 
local government employees who are 
under State and local retirement sys- 
tems. 

10. The Humphrey amendment to 
provide, in connection with the dis- 
ability provisions, that any refusal to 
accept medical or surgical services 
for rehabilitation would be considered 
to be for “good cause.” 

The amendments affecting old-age 
and survivors insurance that were 


defeated on the Senate floor were: 

1. The McCarthy amendment to 
lower the retirement age to 62 for 
men and 60 for women. 

2. The McCarthy amendment to 
change the annual exempt amount 
under the earnings test from $1,200 
to $1,800. 

The amendments withdrawn were: 

1. The Morse-Neuberger amend- 
ment to the Internal Revenue Code to 
provide that, in determining whether 
a child or stepchild who was drawing 
survivor benefits under a public re- 
tirement system was receiving more 
than half his support from the tax- 
payer, only the portion of such benefit 
in excess of $600 in a calendar year 
would be considered. 

2. The Lehman amendment to 
count tips as wages under old-age 
and survivors insurance. 

Public assistance.—In addition to 
the Senate Finance Committee 
amendments, the following amend- 
ments affecting public assistance were 
adopted by the Senate. 

1. The Long-George amendment 
increasing Federal matching in old- 
age assistance, aid to the blind, and 
aid to the permanently and totally 
disabled to five-sixths of $30 and 
one-half the remainder up to new 
maximums of $65, and extending the 
present formula in aid to dependent 
children to June 30, 1959. (To receive 
the additional funds, the States would 
have to maintain average payments 
per recipient at specified levels or 
meet other qualifications.) 

2. The Douglas amendment to the 
Committee’s amendment for separate 
financing of medical care, providing 
in addition that the Federal Govern- 
ment would share in the amount by 
which the maximum possible Federal 
matching of cash payments exceeded 
the amount actually matched with 
Federal funds. 

3. The Douglas amendment pro- 
viding that States may disregard up 
to $50 in net earned income in de- 
termining need for old-age assistance. 

4. The Kefauver amendment re- 
quiring that a State plan shall 
provide that there will be no dis- 
crimination on the basis of sex in 
determining the needs of individuals 
receiving assistance under the plan. 

5. The Lehman amendments in- 
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creasing the dollar limitation on total 
Federal payments to $300,000 for the 
Virgin Islands and to $5,312,500 for 
Puerto Rico, and providing Federal 
matching in payments of aid to de- 
pendent children with respect to a 
needy relative caring for dependent 
children. 

6. The Humphrey amendment de- 
leting the phrase “reduce dependency 
and” from the declaration of purpose 
of the public assistance amendments 
in clause (c) of section 300 of the bill. 

Two other proposed public assist- 
ance amendments that came to a vote 
were rejected: 

1. The Kefauver proposal that, in 
determining need in old-age assist- 
ance, States shall disregard the own- 
ership of a home having an assessed 
value of less than $5,000 less encum- 
brances, except to the extent of rental 
income therefrom. 

2. The Magnuson proposal, which 
would have increased the Federal 
matching formula in aid to dependent 
children and included a provision, as 
in the Long-George amendment, that 
States maintain a specified average 
payment or meet other qualifications 
to receive the additional funds. 


In addition to the amendments re- 
lating specifically either to old-age 
and survivors insurance or to public 
assistance, the Senate adopted the 
Payne-Potter amendment that would 
have provided for the establishment 
of a United States Commission on the 
Aging and Aged. Senate action on 
child welfare services is described 
later. 


Conference Action 


The House-Senate conferees reached 
agreement on July 26. They took the 
following actions on the substantive 
differences between the House and 
Senate versions of the bill. 

Old-age and survivors insurance.— 
In provisions affecting old-age and 
survivors insurance, the conferees 
agreed to the Senate provisions, ex- 
cept as follows: 

1. Made available actuarially re- 
duced insurance benefits for wives 
and women workers at age 62 as in 
the Senate bill, but with some modi- 
fication in the method of adjustment 
when a woman qualifies for two types 
of benefits. 
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2. Rejected the Senate amendment 
to provide that any refusal to accept 
medical or surgical services for re- 
habilitation would be considered to 
be for “good cause.” Retained the 
provision that such refusal would be 
for “good cause” for the adherents 
of a church or sect relying solely on 
spiritual means for curing impair- 
ments. 

3. Extended coverage to employees 
of the Federal Home Loan Banks and 
Tennessee Valley Authority, as in the 
House bill, but only if the Secretary 
of Health, Education, and Welfare 
approves, before July 1, 1957, plans 
for coordinating the staff retirement 
system of these agencies with the 
old-age and survivors insurance pro- 
gram and reports to Congress before 
that date. 

4. Agreed to the Senate provisions 
(except with respect to Indiana) 
modifying the conditions under which 
specified States may elect to cover 
members of retirement systems. 

5. Extended coverage to self-em- 
ployed osteopaths, as in the House 
bill. 

6. Raised the amount of earnings 
required from a single farm employer 
for coverage of farm workers, but to 
$150 rather than $200 as in the Sen- 
ate bill. Also provided an alternative 
time test for coverage—20 days rather 
than the 30 days in the Senate ver- 
sion. 

7. Changed the optional method of 
computing net income by farmers as 
in the Senate version but provided 
that, if gross farm income is at least 
$600 and not more than $1,800, the 
farmer could deem net farm earnings 
to be two-thirds of gross farm in- 
come; if gross income exceeds $1,800 
and net earnings are less than $1,200, 
net earnings may be deemed to be 
$1,200. Use of the option is extended 
to members of farm partnerships and 
farmers who report on accrual basis. 

8. Provided for suspension of bene- 
fits of aliens who are outside the 
United States, but with more limited 
applicability than in the Senate ver- 
sion. Suspension would begin to apply 
after the sixth month of absence 
from the United States, but there 
would be no suspension if the insured 
worker had 10 years of residence in 
the United States or 40 quarters of 
coverage, or if suspension would vi- 


olate an existing treaty, or if the alien 
is a citizen of a country that has a 
social insurance or pension system 
and pays benefits to eligible United 
States citizens who leave that coun- 
try. 

9. Eliminated the Senate amend- 
ment to make child’s insurance bene- 
fits payable to a child with respect 
to whom the insured individual has 
stood in loco parentis for at least 5 
years before the insured individual’s 
death. 

10. Modified the Senate amendment 
to withhold insurance benefits from 
persons convicted of certain subver- 
sive activities by providing that a 
Federal court, in passing sentence on 
an individual convicted of an offense 
committed (after enactment) under 
specified statutes (relating to sedi- 
tious activities) may wipe out the 
benefit rights of the convicted indi- 
vidual based on earnings up to and 
including the quarter in which con- 
viction occurs. Also provided for re- 
moval from coverage after June 30, 
1956, of service for organizations 
while they are registered, or while 
there is in effect a final order of the 
Subversive Activities Control Board 
requiring such organizations to regis- 
ter, as a Communist-front or similar 
organization. 

Public assistance——The conferees 
agreed to the public assistance 
amendments made by the Senate, 
except that they: 

1. Modified the Senate provision 
for separate financing of State ex- 
penditures for medical care on behalf 
of recipients by reducing the maxi- 
mum to an average expenditure of 
$6 per adult and $3 per child receiv- 
ing assistance and by deleting the 
provisions of the Douglas medical 
care amendment that had been 
adopted by the Senate. 

2. Modified the Senate amendment 
with respect to services by including 
provisions to emphasize that, in old- 
age assistance, services to assist in- 
dividuals to attain self-care are pro- 
gram objectives, along with the ob- 
jective of providing income to meet 
current needs. 

3. Modified the Senate provision for 
training grants by limiting the Fed- 
eral grant to 80 percent of total State 
expenditures for this purpose and to 
a 5-year period. 
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4. Modified the matching formula 
adopted by the Senate to four-fifths 
of $30 plus one-half the remainder 
up to a maximum of $60 for the pro- 
grams for the aged, the blind, and 
the disabled; deleted the _ special 
qualifications for the receipt of 
matching under the new formula; 
and, in Federal matching in aid to 
dependent children, provided for an 
increase to fourteen-seventeenths of 
$17 plus one-half the remainder up 
to new maximums of $32 each for 
the first child and the needy relative 
with whom the child lives and $23 
for each additional child; and estab- 
lished an expiration date of June 30, 
1959, for these amendments. 

5. Modified the Senate increase in 
the dollar limitation on total public 
assistance grants to the Virgin Islands 
by reducing the increased amount to 
$200,000. 

6. Eliminated the Senate provision 
permitting the States to disregard 
certain earned income in determining 
need in old-age assistance. 

7. Eliminated the Senate provision 
relating to the prohibition of dis- 
crimination on the basis of sex in 
determining an individual’s need for 
assistance. 


The conferees also agreed to elimi- 
nate the Senate amendment provid- 
ing for the establishment of a United 
States Commission on the Aging and 
Aged. 


Child Welfare Services 


On January 31, 1955, H.R. 3292 was 
introduced by Representative Reed. 
This bill, which was recommended by 
the Administration, provided for 
amending title V, parts 1, 2, and 3, 
of the Social Security Act to: (1) 
earmark a portion of the appropri- 
ation for each of the three pro- 
grams—maternal and child health 
services, child welfare services, and 
services for crippled children—for ex- 
tension and improvement grants; (2) 
require variable matching on the 
same formula for all three programs; 
(3) authorize making a portion of 
each appropriation available for spe- 
cial project grants; and (4) broaden 
present provisions of the law for 
using Federal child welfare funds for 
the return of runaway children. No 
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hearings were held, and no action 
was taken by Congress. 

After Congress adjourned in 1955, 
the Administration made a further 
review of needs and developments in 
the States with respect to the three 
programs. In the light of this review, 
new legislative proposals for amend- 
ing title V were submitted to Con- 
gress in 1956. In his State of the 
Union message in 1956, the President 
stated that needs in the area of social 
welfare included increased child wel- 
fare services. S. 3297, H.R. 10283, and 
H.R. 10284, identical bills, were sub- 
sequently introduced in Congress. 
These bills incorporated the Presi- 
dent’s recommendations with regard 
to increased child welfare services 
and the Administration’s proposals 
for additional amendments to title V. 

The proposed amendments would 
have accomplished the following pur- 
poses: (1) increase authorizations for 
annual grants to the States for child 
welfare services from $10 million to 
$12 million for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1958, and to $15 million for 
each year thereafter; (2) remove 
present requirements that Federal 
child welfare funds for local child 
welfare services may be used only in 
predominantly rural areas and permit 
their use in any part of a State where 
the money would be effective in es- 
tablishing, extending, and strength- 
ening child welfare services, although 
emphasis would still be placed on serv- 
ices in rural areas; (3) explicitly au- 
thorize the use of Federal grants to 
pay for the foster care of children; 
(4) provide, for the first time, that a 
portion of the annual appropriation 
for child welfare grants may be used 
to pay for special projects of regional 
or national significance; (5) provide, 
for all three programs under title V, 
that grants for special projects may 
go either to State agencies or, with 
their concurrence, to any public or 
nonprofit institution of higher edu- 
cation or research; and (6) require 
that States, to be entitled to Federal 
child welfare grants, match these 
grants with State and local expendi- 
tures, the amounts varying with the 
per capita incomes of the States. 

At the hearings held by the Senate 
Finance Committee on H.R. 7225 in 
March 1956, some witnesses testified 


on the amendments proposed in S. 
3297. The House Ways and Means 
Committee held hearings on H.R. 
10283 and H.R. 10284 in April 1956. 
Many organizations, both public and 
voluntary, expressed support of these 
bills to the Committee. 

None of these three bills was re- 
ported out. However, in the floor 
debate on H.R. 7225, the Senate 
passed an amendment proposed by 
Senator Lehman and Senator Bush, 
raising the amount of the annual 
appropriation authorized for child 
welfare services from $10 million to 
$12 million. H.R. 7225, as finally 
passed by both Houses and approved 
by the President, contained this 
amendment, which becomes effective 
July 1, 1957. 


Servicemen’s and Veterans’ 
Survivor Benefits Act 


President Eisenhower, in his State 
of the Union message of January 6, 
1955, recommended that “full con- 
tributory coverage should be made 
available to all Federal personnel, 
just as in private industry.” With 
respect to the Armed Forces, the 
President stated: “For career military 
personnel the protection of the old- 
age and survivors insurance system 
would be an important and long- 
needed addition, especially to their 
present unequal and inadequate sur- 
vivorship protection.” This recom- 
mendation supported the proposals of 
the President’s Committee on Retire- 
ment Policy for Federal Personnel 
(the Kaplan Committee), which stud- 
ied the problem of retirement and 
survivor benefits for members of the 
uniformed services and similar prob- 
lems for other Federal employees 
from December 1952 to June 1954. 

The recommendations of the Com- 
mittee on Retirement Policy for 
Federal Personnel in regard to the 
uniformed services were studied by 
the House of Representatives Select 
Committee on Survivor Benefits, es- 
tablished pursuant to House Reso- 
lution 549 (Eighty-third Congress, 
August 4, 1954). Time, however, did 
not permit a complete study of all 
the complex problems involved, al- 
though it was recommended that the 
general principle of old-age and sur- 

(Continued on page 31) 
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Old-Age and Survivors Insurance: Financing 
Basis and Policy Under 1956 Amendments 


In the 1956 amendments to the Social Security Act, Congress 
continued its policy of making the old-age and survivors insur- 


ance program self-supporting. 


The amendments included 


provisions increasing the cost of the program, but the greater 
cost—except for the new disability insurance benefits—is roughly 
offset by cost-reduction factors. To finance the disability bene- 
fits, the tax rate was increased and a separate trust fund estab- 
lished. The effects of the 1956 legislation are included in the 
consideration of program financing that follows. 


believed that the old-age and 

survivors insurance program 
should be actuarially sound, and it 
has therefore carefully studied the 
cost aspects of any new benefit pro- 
visions when amendments to the law 
are being considered. At the time of 
the 1950 amendments, Congress ex- 
pressed its belief that the program 
should be completely self-supporting 
from contributions of covered indi- 
viduals and employers; accordingly, 
it repealed the provision permitting 
appropriations to the program from 
the general revenues of the Treasury. 
In the amendments of 1952 and 1954, 
and again in the Social Security 
Amendments of 1956,1 Congress con- 
tinued to indicate its conviction that 
the tax schedule in the law should 
make the program as nearly self- 
supporting as can be foreseen or, in 
other words, actuarially sound. 

The concept of actuarial soundness 
as it applies to old-age and survivors 
insurance differs considerably from 
its application to private insurance, 
although there are certain points of 
similarity—especially among the pri- 
vate pension plans. 

The most important difference 
stems from the fact that a social 
insurance system can be assumed to 
be perpetual in nature, with a con- 
tinuous flow of new entrants as a 
result of its compulsory character. 


C ONGRESS has always strongly 


* Chief Actuary, Social Security Adminis- 
tration. 

1 For a summary of the amendments af- 
fecting the old-age and survivors insurance 
program see pages 3-15. 
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Accordingly, it may be said that the 
old-age and survivors insurance pro- 
gram is actuarially sound if it is in 
actuarial balance because future in- 
come from contributions and interest 
earnings on the accumulated trust 
fund will, in the long run, support 
the disbursements for benefits and 
administrative expenses. Obviously, 
future experience may be expected to 
vary from the actuarial cost estimates 
made now, but the intent that the 
program be self-supporting, or ac- 
tuarially sound, can be expressed in 
the law by using a_ contribution 
schedule that, according to an inter- 
mediate-cost estimate, results in the 
system being in balance, or in ap- 
proximate balance. 

The Social Security Amendments 
of 1956 showed again the conviction 
of Congress that the program should 
be Kept on an actuarially sound basis. 
To finance the disability benefits pro- 
vided by the 1956 law, the contribu- 
tion rate was increased and a trust 
fund separate from that for old-age 
and survivors insurance benefits was 
established. The amendments affect- 
ing the eligibility age for women and 
providing for payments of benefits to 
adult, disabled children raised the 
cost of the old-age and survivors in- 
surance benefits, but this increase 
was roughly offset by factors reducing 
the cost—extension of coverage, the 
change in the interest basis of the 
trust fund, and higher earnings 
levels. 

The program’s actuarial balance 
under the 1952 act was estimated, at 
the time the legislation was adopted, 


by Rospert J. Myers* 


to be virtually the same as in the 
estimates made at the time of the 
1950 amendments; the reason was 
that the rise in earnings levels in the 
3 years preceding the enactment of 
the 1952 law had been taken into 
consideration in the 1952 estimates. 
New cost estimates made after the 
enactment of the 1952 law indicated 
that the level-premiumi cost (that is, 
the average long-range cost, based on 
discounting at interest, in relation to 
payroll) of the benefit disbursements 
and administrative expenses was 
somewhat more than one-half of 1 
percent of payroll higher than the 
level-premium equivalent of the 
scheduled taxes (including allowance 
for interest on the existing trust 
fund). 

The 1954 amendments as passed by 
the House of Representatives con- 
tained an adjusted contribution 
schedule that not only met the in- 
creased cost of the benefit changes 
in the bill but also reduced the lack 
of actuarial balance to the point 
where, for all practical purposes, it 
was sufficiently provided for. The 
Senate, however, added several liber- 
alized benefit provisions without any 
offsetting increase in contribution in- 
come. Accordingly, although the bill 
met the increased cost of the new 
benefit provisions, it left the “ac- 
tuarial insufficiency” of the 1952 act 
substantially unchanged. The benefit 
costs for the 1954 amendments as 
finally enacted fell between those of 
the House-approved and Senate-ap- 
proved bills. Thus, it may be said 
that under the 1954 act the increase 
in the contribution schedule met all 
the additional cost of the benefit 
changes made and also at the same 
time reduced substantially the “ac- 
tuarial insufficiency” that the esti- 
mates had indicated in the financing 
of the 1952 act. 

Recent operating experience of the 
program has indicated that earnings 
levels have risen by about 15 percent 
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from those used in the previous ac- 
tuarial estimates, which were based 
on 1951-52 levels. With this factor 
taken into account, the “actuarial 
insufficiency” under the 1954 act was 
reduced to the point where, for all 
practical purposes, it may be said to 
have been nonexistent. Accordingly, 
the system was in approximate ac- 
tuarial balance. It is recognized that 
future cost estimates, particularly if 
earnings continue to rise, may indi- 
cate that a schedule of lower contri- 
bution rates would provide for a self- 
supporting program. Despite this 
possibility, the House Ways and 
Means Committee stated in its report 
on the 1956 amendments that the 
policy should be one of utmost pru- 
dence to assure the program’s con- 
tinuing actuarial soundness. 
Estimates of the future cost of the 
old-age and survivors insurance pro- 
gram (including the cost of the new 
disability insurance benefits) are 
affected by many factors that are 
difficult to determine. The assump- 
tions used in the actuarial cost esti- 
mates may therefore differ widely and 
yet be reasonable. Benefit payments 


Table 1.—Estimated progress of old- 
age and survivors insurance trust 
fund under 1956 amendments, 
based on high-employment as- 
sumptions 






































(In millions] 
———n 
on- ene minis- 
is In- |Balance 
Year | tribu- | pay- | trative 
tions | ments| ex- | terest '/in fund 
penses 
Low-cost estimate 
1008.:..... $9,055 | $7,639 $140 $676 | $27, 
1670... 14, 389 | 11, 867 157 | 1,227 | 49,594 
1980... 18, 614 | 15,987 186 | 2,368 | 94,667 
1990..... 20, 278 | 19,322 215 | 3,508 | 138,818 
2000... 22,519 | 20, 550 232 | 4,850 | 192, 242 
2020. .... 26, 455 , 394 287 | 9,372 | 369, 722 
High-cost estimate 
a $8,976 | $8, 589 $177 $619 | $24, 524 
1970..... 14, 241 | 13, 418 206 728 | 29,030 
18,138 | 18,017 248 1,109 43, 692 
1990..... 19,027 | 21,978 285 952 35, 942 
on 20, 4 308 134 3, 346 
, ee 21,013 | 31, 489 371 (?) @) 
1 At 2.6-percent rate. 


3 Fund exhausted in 2001. 


may be expected to increase continu- 
ously for at least the next 50-70 years 
because of such factors as the aging 
of the population and the slow but 
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steady growth of the benefit rolls 
that is inherent in any retirement 
program, public or private, that has 
been in operation for only a rela- 
tively short period. 

The cost estimates are shown first 
within a range, to indicate the pos- 
sible variation in future costs de- 
pending on the actual trend develop- 
ing for the various cost factors. Both 
the low- and high-cost estimates are 
based on high economic assumptions, 
intended to represent nearly full em- 
ployment, with average annual earn- 
ings at about the level prevailing in 
1955. Intermediate estimates devel- 
oped by averaging the low- and high- 
cost estimates are then shown to 
indicate the basis for the financing 
provisions. 

In general, the costs are shown as 
a percentage of covered payroll. This 
is the best measure of the financial 
cost of the program. Dollar figures 
taken alone are misleading. A higher 
earnings level, for example, will in- 
crease not only the outgo but also, 
and to a greater extent, the income 
of the program. As a result, the cost 
in relation to payroll will decrease. 
The low- and high-cost assumptions 
therefore relate to the cost as a per- 
centage of payroll in the aggregate 
and not to the dollar costs. The two 
cost assumptions are based on pos- 
sible variations in fertility rates, 
mortality rates, retirement rates, re- 
marriage rates, labor-market with- 
drawal rates, and so forth. 

An important measure of long- 
range cost is the level-premium con- 
tribution rate required to support the 
system in perpetuity, based on dis- 
counting at interest. It is assumed 
here that benefit payments and tax- 
able payrolls remain level after the 
year 2050. (Actually, the relation- 
ship between benefits and payroll is 
virtually constant after about 2020.) 
If a level rate under such an assump- 
tion were adopted, relatively large 
accumulations in the old-age and 
survivors insurance trust fund would 
result, and in consequence there 
would eventually be a sizable income 
from interest. Even though this 
method of financing is not followed, 
the concept may nevertheless be used 
as a convenient measure of long- 
range costs. This cost concept has a 
special value in comparing possible 


alternative plans and _ provisions, 
since it takes into account the heavy 
deferred load. 

The cost estimates have not taken 
into account the possibility of a rise 
in earnings levels, although such a 
rise has characterized the history of 
this country. If this assumption were 


Table 2.—Estimated progress of dis- 
ability insurance trust fund under 
1956 amendments, based on high- 
employment assumptions 





























(In millions) 
Cen- |Benedt | stan 

on- enefit | minis- 
In- |Balance 

Year | tribu- | pay- | trative 
tions | ments| ex- | ‘rest’ jin fund 

Penses 

Low-cost estimate 
_ 7 24 $73 $14 $8 $645 
1958..... 902 239 18 25 1,315 
1960..... 910 306 21 42 1, 940 
1960..... 918 375 25 57 2, 515 
1965..... 972 483 19 133 5, 468 
 ., 1, 036 572 23 213 8, 633 
1975... 1,094 644 25 302 | 12,119 
High-cost estimate 
a 718 $160 $30 $7 $535 
1958..... 8 520 40 18 887 
1960..... 901 657 45 26 1,112 
1960..... 908 796 52 30 | 1,202 
1965_.... 959 989 33 1,278 
1970..... 1,023 | 1,136 46 22 804 
1975..... 1,078 | 1,255 50/} @) @) 

















1 At 2.6-percent rate. 
3 Fund exhausted in 1975. 


used in the cost estimates, along with 
the unlikely assumption that there 
would be no accompanying change in 
benefits, the cost in relation to pay- 
roll would, of course, be lower. If 
benefits were to be adjusted to keep 
pace with rising earnings trends, the 
year-by-year costs as a percentage 
of payroll would be unaffected. The 
level-premium cost, however, would 
be higher, especially for the old-age 
and survivors insurance benefits, 
since under such circumstances the 
relative importance of the interest 
receipts of the trust funds would 
gradually diminish. If earnings do 
rise consistently, the financing basis 
of the program will need thorough 
consideration because then the in- 
terest receipts of the trust funds will 
meet a smaller proportion of the 
benefit costs than would otherwise 
be anticipated. 

Under the provision for financial 
interchange between the railroad re- 
tirement program and the old-age 
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and survivors insurance program, the 
old-age and survivors insurance 
trust fund and the disability insur- 
ance trust fund are to be placed in 
the same financial position as if rail- 
road employment had always been 
covered under the old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance program. The long- 
range costs developed here are for 
the operation of the trust funds on 
the basis, as provided in the law, that 
all railroad employment will be (and 
beginning in 1937, has been) covered 
employment. The balance in the 
funds thus corresponds exactly to the 
actual situation arising. The contri- 
bution income and benefit disburse- 
ments shown are, however, slightly 
higher (by about 5 percent) than the 
payments that will actually be made 
directly to the trust funds from con- 
tributors and the payments that will 
actually be made from the trust funds 
to the individual beneficiaries. The 
reason is that these amounts include 
both the additional contributions 
that would have been collected and 
the additional benefits that would 
have been paid if railroad employ- 
ment had always been covered. The 
balance for these two elements is to 
be accounted for in actual practice 
by the operation of the financial in- 
terchange provisions. 


Results of High- and Low-Cost 
Estimates 


The level-premium cost of the ben- 
efits provided as a result of the 1956 
amendments, on the basis of 2.6-per- 
cent interest, ranges from approxi- 
mately 7.0 percent to 9.1 percent of 
payroll (including disability benefits 
as well as old-age and survivors in- 
surance benefits) .2 

Table 1 shows the estimated opera- 
tions of the old-age and survivors in- 
surance trust fund, and table 2 re- 
lates to the new disability insurance 
trust fund set up by the 1956 amend- 
ments. Under the low-cost estimate, 
the old-age ana survivors insurance 
trust fund builds up rapidly; by the 


2For more details on the cost estimates 
see Actuarial Cost Estimates for the Old-Age, 
Survivors, and Disability Insurance System as 
Modified by Amendments to the Social Security 
Act in 1956, prepared for the use of the 
. House Committee on Ways and Means by 
Robert J. Myers, Actuary to the Commit- 
tee, July 23, 1956. 
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Table 3.—Changes under 1956 amend- 
ments in estimated level-premium 
cost! of benefit payments as per- 
cent of payroll, based on inter- 
mediate-cost estimate and high- 
employment assumptions 








Level- 
Item premium 
cost ! 
Cost of 1954 act (2.4-percent interest): 
1954 estimate (based on 1951-52 earn- 
i EES eae 7.77 
Current estimate (based on 1955 earn- 
IR islet ekatminneenpeians 7.45 
1956 changes: 
Lowering minimum eligibility age for 
pt and dependent mothers to +.19 
Lowering Minimum eligibility age for 
women workers and wives to 62... +.03 
Payment of monthly disability bene- 
eee +.42 
Payment of disabled child’s benefits- -- +.01 
Extension of coverage........---.-----. -.11 
Revised interest basis for trust-fund in- 
NS kos bacdibweskonsecs —-.14 
Total effect of changes............-....-- +.40 
Cost of program as amended in 1956 (2.6- 
ee 7. 85 








1 Level-premium contribution rate for benefit pay- 
ments after 1955 and in perpetuity; takes into account 
(a) the lower contribution rate for the self-employed, 
compared with the employer-employee rate, (b) the 
existing trust fund, and (c) administrative expenses. 

2 Includes administrative expenses. 


year 2000 it is growing at a rate of 
about $7 billion a year and amounts 
to about $190 billion. The disability 
insurance trust fund is estimated to 
grow steadily, reaching about $12 
billion in 1975, at which time its an- 
nual rate of growth is about $700 
million. For both trust funds, benefit 
disbursements do not exceed contri- 
bution income in any year shown. 
Under the high-cost estimate, on 
the other hand, the old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance trust fund builds up 
to a maximum of $45 billion in about 
25 years (although it remains vir- 
tually level at about $25 billion dur- 
ing the 1960’s) but decreases there- 
after until it is exhausted shortly 
after the year 2000. Benefit disburse- 
ments from this fund are smaller 
than contribution income during 
most of the years before 1980. (The 
exceptions are the years shortly be- 
fore the several scheduled rises in the 
contribution rate, and even then, in- 
terest receipts are usually sufficient 
to offset such deficits.) Under the 
high-cost estimate for the disability 
insurance trust fund, in the early 
years of operation contribution in- 
come materially exceeds benefit outgo. 
The difference is especially great in 
1957 because contributions will be 


collected during most of the year and 
benefits will be payable only for the 
latter half of the year; actually only 
5 months’ disbursements will come 
out of the trust fund because benefits 
are payable after the end of the 
month to which they apply. The disa- 
bility insurance trust fund, as shown 
in this estimate, amounts to about 
$500 million by the end of 1957 and 
then slowly increases, reaching a 
maximum of about $1.3 billion be- 
tween 1960 and 1965; from that point 
the fund slowly diminishes until in 
1975 it is exhausted. Obviously, if 
actual operating experience were less 


Table 4.—Estimated cost of benefit 
payments under 1954 and 1956 acts, 
based on intermediate-cost esti- 
mate and high-employment as- 
sumptions 























Amount | Percent of 
(in millions)| payroll? 
Year 
1954 | 1956 | 1954 | 1956 
act | act? | act | act? 
Sh citicaitn thik wonthbe: $6, 344'$6,945' 3.61) 3.83 
tise tiintipartaiatin decane 6,714) 7,648) 3.79) 4.18 
Ti cctdckudnbcvubisesene 7,084; 8,182 3.97) 4.43 
BD cestuistginnsnanmeealal 7, 454| 8,699, 4.14] 4.67 
REAR ORE EE, 12, 057/13,496 5.92) 6.42 
Ee ae eels ne cael 16, 236/17, 988) 7.28) 7.83 
. Sa Se 19, 789/21, 609 8.28) 8.80 
eee 21, 370/23, 369 8.19) 8.73 
WE ckbvincisnbeoniedecce 7, 833|30,192 9.60) 10.18 
Level-premium rate *__..|......|.----- | 7.45) 7.85 








#1 Takes into account lower contribution rate for 
the self-employed, compared with the employer-em- 
ployee rate. 

2 Includes monthly disability benefits. 

3 For benefit payments after 1955 and in perpe- 
tuity; takes into account (a) lower contribution rate 
for the self-employed, compared with the employer- 
employee rate, (b) the existing trust fund, and (c) 
administrative expenses. Assumes that benefits and 
payrolls remain level after the year 2050. Based on 
2.4-percent interest rate for 1954 act“and on 2.6-per- 
cent interest rate for 1956 act. 


favorable than under the high-cost 
estimate, the fund would rise to a 
lower maximum and would be ex- 
hausted earlier. 

These results are consistent and 
reasonable, since on an intermediate- 
cost estimate basis the program is in- 
tended to be approximately self-sup- 
porting. Accordingly, a low-cost es- 
timate should show that the program 
is more than self-supporting, whereas 
a high-cost estimate should show that 
a deficiency would arise later on. In 
actual practice, under the philosophy 
embodied in the 1950, 1952, and 1954 
acts, set forth in the reports of the 
Congressional Committees and con- 
tinued in the 1956 amendments, the 
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tax schedule would be adjusted in 
future years so that neither of the de- 
velopments of the trust funds shown 
in tables 1 and 2 would ever eventu- 
ate. If experience followed the low- 
cost estimate, the contribution rates 
would probably be adjusted down- 
ward or perhaps would not be in- 
creased according to schedule in the 
future. If the experience followed the 
high-cost estimate, the contribution 
rates would have to be raised above 
those scheduled. The high-cost es- 
timate does indicate that under the 
tax schedule adopted there would be 
ample funds to meet old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance benefit disburse- 
ments for several decades, even un- 
der relatively high-cost experience. 


Results of Intermediate-Cost 
Estimates 


The intermediate-cost estimates 
are developed from the low-cost and 
high-cost estimates by averaging 
them (using the dollar estimates and 
developing from them the corres- 
ponding estimates related to pay- 
roll). The intermediate-cost estimate 
is not necessarily the closest to what 
actual costs will be—a figure impos- 
sible to develop. It is set down as a 
convenient and readily available 
single set of figures to use for com- 
parative purposes. 

Congress, in enacting the 1950, 
1952, 1954, and 1956 acts, has indi- 
cated its belief that the old-age and 
survivors insurance program should 
be on a completely self-supporting 
basis or, in other words, actuarially 
sound. A single estimate is necessary 
in developing a tax schedule intended 
to make the system self-supporting. 
Any one schedule will necessarily be 
somewhat different from what will 
actually be required to obtain an ex- 
act balance between contributions 
and benefits. This procedure, how- 
ever, does make the intention specific, 
even though in actual practice future 
changes in the tax schedule may be 
necessary. Likewise, exact self-sup- 
port of the program cannot be at- 
tained through a specific set of in- 
tegral or rounded fractional tax rates, 
increasing in orderly intervals, but 
the principle of self-support is aimed 
at as closely as possible. 

The schedules for the contribution 
rates contained in the 1954 act and 
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in the 1956 amendments are shown 
below. 











Employee Rate for the 

rate ! self-employed 
Year 

1954 1956 1954 | 1956 

act act act act 
[See 2 2% 3 3% 
SEO iccctcecsuiies 2% 2% 3% 4% 
SEE ncddackeausane 3 3% 4 6 4% 
gp eS 3% 3 5 55% 
1975 and after........ 4 4 6 6% 

















1 Employer and employee pay the same rate. 


Table 3 gives an estimate of the 
level-premium cost of the 1954 
amendments and shows the increase 
in cost resulting from each of the 
major changes enacted in 1956. These 
level-premium costs are based on 
benefit payments from 1956 on. 

The level-premium contribution 
rates equivalent to the graded sched- 
ules in the 1954 and 1956 acts may be 
computed in the same manner as 
level-premium benefit costs. These 
estimates are shown below for income 
and disbursements after 1955, com- 
puted on the basis of the intermedi- 
ate-cost estimate, at 2.4-percent in- 
terest for the 1954 act and 2.6-percent 
interest for the 1956 act. (The higher 


rate for the 1956 act results from the 
revision of the interest basis for trust 
fund investments.) 











1954 act 1956 act 
Level Old- 
ve -premium 8) = Re- age Disa- 
equivalent og and | bility 
esti- | esti- vivor bene- 
mate | mate | bene. fits 
fits 
Benefit costs !_....... 7.77 | 7.45] 7.43 0. 42 
Contributions---.... 7.29 | 7.29] 7.23 49 
Net difference ?_..... -48 16 -20|; —.07 

















1 Includes adjustments to reflect (a) lower con- 
tribution rate for the self-employed, compared with 
the employer-employee rate, (b) administrative ex- 
penses, and (c) for old-age and survivors insurance 
benefits, the existing trust fund. 

2A positive figure indicates the extent of lack of 
actuarial balance. A negative figure indicates more 
than sufficient financing (according to the estimate). 


Under the revised contribution 
schedule in the 1956 amendments the 
combined employer-employee rate is 
increased by one-half of 1 percent 
beginning in 1957. In the old-age 
and survivors insurance part of the 
program, the lack of actuarial bal- 
ance is 0.20 percent of payroll— 
somewhat greater than that under 
the latest estimate for the 1954 act, 
although well below the estimate 


Table 5.—Estimated benefit payments as percent of taxable payroll’ under 1956 
amendments, by type of benefit, based on intermediate-cost estimate and 


high-employment assumptions 












































Monthly benefits 
Lump- 

: Wia- sum | Disa- ~~ Total 

bac oa. | “or? | F's | pare | Moth ‘Dey: | freece [monthly] Pate 

: or ‘ar- : re| Day: ze ts 

age | bus- | iy. | ent’s | er’s Child’s| ments benefits 
band’s | ower’s 
Actual data ? 
Te ccncsanniaaneil 0. 97 0.15 0.13 0.01 0.07 0. 23 Sa ae 1.61 
Widtesmmascnnined 1.06 .16 -15 -01 .07 -25 x 4 23S Seer 1.76 
, SSS 1.43 -21 -19 01 .09 -29 . 3 es eee 2.28 
, SEP Doe 1.75 . 25 -23 -O1 -10 34 ir ca aentielchnnmened 2.74 
rr 2.07 30 25 -01 -10 - 36 07 Ors Bin as 3.16 
Under 1956 act 

2. 64 0. 38 0. 64 0.01 0.16 0. 40 0.09 0.04 0. 31 4. 67 
3. 68 -40 1.13 -O1 -18 43 -ll -41 6. 42 
4.75 44 1.43 -01 ok@ 41 -12 07 -8 7.83 
5. 64 44 1. 54 -01 16 -39 -13 08 .39 8. 80 
5.7! 43 1.43 -02 15 .37 -14 08 .8 8. 73 
6. 96 51 1.80 -01 15 .37 -15 10 -42 10.18 
Level-premium rate‘; 65.06 45 1.29 01 -16 .39 -13 -07 40 7. 96 
































1 Takes into account lower contribution rate for the 
selfemployed, compared with the employer-em- 
pare rate. 

2 Excludes effect of railroad coverage under finan- 
cial interchange provisions. 

? Less than 0.005 percent. 


4 At 2.6-percent interest. For benefit payments 
after 1955 and in perpetuity, not taking into account 
(a) the existing trust fund and (b) administrative ex- 


panes. Assumes that benefits and payrolls remain 
evel after the year 2050. 
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made when the 1954 law was enacted. 
At the same time, the disability in- 
surance trust fund shows a slight ac- 
tuarial surplus according to this in- 
termediate-cost estimate. This situa- 
tion occurs because the tax rate of 
one-half of 1 percent (which has a 
level-premium equivalent based on 
the period after 1955 of slightly less 
than 0.50 percent, since it is not ef- 
fective until 1957) is higher than the 
level-premium equivalent of the ben- 
efit disbursements and administrative 
expenses combined. When old-age, 
survivor, and disability benefits are 
considered together, the program 
shows a lack of actuarial balance of 
only 0.13 percent of payroll, or 
slightly less than that under the 1954 
act. 

Table 4 shows the year-by-year 
cost of the benefit payments accord- 
ing to the intermediate-cost estimate 
for the laws of 1954 and 1956. These 
figures are based on a future level- 
earnings assumption and do not re- 
flect business cycles, which over a 
long period of years tend to cancel 
one another. The benefit disburse- 
ments for 1957 are estimated at about 
$6.9 billion for the intermediate-cost 
estimate, in contrast to contribution 
income amounting to approximately 
$8.0 billion. 

The cost of the benefits under the 
1956 amendments is shown in table 5 
as a percentage of payroll for each 
of the various types of benefits. 

Table 6 gives the estimated opera- 
tion of the old-age and survivors in- 
surance trust fund under the 1956 
amendments (based on a 2.6-percent 
interest rate), as well as the esti- 
mated operation of the disability in- 
surance trust fund. The old-age and 
survivors insurance trust fund has 
contribution income exceeding bene- 
fit disbursements during most of the 
next 30 years; in the few years im- 
mediately before the scheduled con- 
tribution increases this is not the 
case, but the interest received in 
those years covers the difference. As 
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a result, this fund is estimated to 
grow steadily until it reaches a maxi- 
mum of about $120 billion in about 
60 years, and then to decrease. This 
slight decline in the distant future in- 
dicates that, although the present 
tax schedule is not fully self-support- 
ing, for all practical purposes, it is so 
close to self-support that the program 
may be said to be actuarially sound. 
This general situation was also true 


Table 6.—Estimated progress of trust 
funds under 1956 amendments, 
based on intermediate-cost esti- 
mate and high-employment as- 
sumptions 

{In millions] 





Ad- 

Con- |Benefit | minis- 
Year | tribu- | pay- | trative aoe — 

tions | ments ex- 

penses 





Old-age and survivors insurance trust fund 





1956..... $6,747 | $6,068 | $132 | $533 | $22, 906 
1957_.... 7,259 | 6,829 149 599 | 23,786 
1958...-- 7,336 | 7,269 154 617 | 24,316 
1959..._- 7,450 | 7,700 156 627 | 24, 537 
1960.._.. 9,016 | 8,113 159 648 | 25,929 
1965..--- 11, 503 | 10, 465 170 730 | 31,216 
1970..-.- 14,315 | 12,642 182 977 | 39,317 
1975..--- 17,317 | 14,787 200 | 1,297 | 52,346 
1980...-. 18,376 | 17,002 217 | 1,739 | 69,184 
2000...-- 21, 409 | 22, 228 270 | 2,492 | 97,802 
2010...-- 22) 741 | 23,648 287 | 2,954 | 115, 962 
2020...-- ‘ 28, 940 330 | 2,868 | 110, 410 








Disability insurance trust fund 




















1957..... $721 $116 $21 $8 $592 
i 898 379 29 22 1,104 
1959..... 905 482 33 34 1, 528 
1960..... 913 586 38 43 1, 860 
a | 966 735 | 29 83 3, 380 
i = 1, 030 854 34 118 4,7 

| ee 1, 086 949 39 151 5, 995 





1 At 2.6-percent rate. 


for the 1950, 1952, and 1954 acts, ac- 
cording to estimates made when they 
were being considered. 

The disability insurance trust fund, 
in contrast, grows steadily, with the 
excess of contribution income over 
outgo for benefits and administrative 
expenses gradually narrowing, until 
by i975 the difference is only about 
10 percent. The fund builds up slowly 
but steadily and reaches $6 billion at 


the end of 1975. This situation is to 
be expected since the estimated level- 
premium cost of the disability bene- 
fits, according to the intermediate- 
cost estimate, is about 0.4 percent of 
payroll, and the level-premium in- 
come is about 0.5 percent. 


Summary of Actuarial Cost 
Estimates 


The old-age and survivors insur- 
ance program, as amended by the 
1956 legislation, has a benefit cost 
(assuming the 1955 earnings levels 
continue) that is closely in balance 
with contribution income. This also 
was the case at the time the 1950, 
1952, and 1954 amendments were en- 
acted. In fact, the program is even 
more nearly in actuarial balance, ac- 
cording to the intermediate-cost esti- 
mates, than it was when the previous 
laws were being considered by Con- 
gress. Although in every instance the 
program is shown to be not fully self- 
supporting under the intermediate- 
cost estimate, it is close to an exact 
balance, especially since a range of er- 
ror is necessarily present in long-range 
actuarial cost estimates and rounded 
tax rates are used in actual practice. 
Accordingly, the program as amended 
by the 1956 amendments is actuari- 
ally sound. In fact, its actuarial 
status is improved by the amend- 
ments, since the cost of the liberalized 
benefits is more than met by the in- 
creased contributions scheduled, which 
become effective almost immediately 
on the inauguration of the new bene- 
fit provisions. 

The separate disability insurance 
trust fund established by the 1956 
amendments shows a small favorable 
actuarial balance because the contri- 
bution rate allocated to this fund is 
slightly in excess of the cost for the 
disability benefits, based on the inter- 
mediate-cost estimate. Considering 
the variability of cost estimates for 
disability benefits, this small actuarial 
excess is certainly no more than a 
moderate safety factor. 
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Notes and Brief Reports 


Effect of 1954 OASI Eligi- 
bility Provision on Public 
Assistance* 


Amendments to the Social Security 
Act that became effective in Septem- 
ber 1954 included provisions increas- 
ing benefit payments to beneficiaries 
currently on the old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance rolls and making eli- 
gible for the first time a specified 
group of survivors. These survivors 
were the surviving parent, widow, or 
child of a worker who died after 1939 
and before September 1, 1950, and 
who, though not fully insured under 
the act at the time of death, had at 
least 6 quarters of coverage. The pur- 
pose of this eligibility provision was 
to give the same advantage to this 
group of survivors as the new-start 
provision of the 1950 amendments 
had given to survivors of covered 
workers who died after September 
1950. One out of every 1,000 old-age 
assistance recipients and 3 out of 
every 1,000 families receiving aid to 
dependent children in September 
1954 were subsequently reported re- 
ceiving benefits as a result of the 
new old-age and survivors insurance 
eligibility provision enacted in 1954. 
For these cases, the new benefits 
usually resulted in a reduction in the 
amount of assistance received and, in 
some instances, were sufficient to 
eliminate the need for assistance en- 
tirely. 

The effect of these new survivor 
benefits on the public assistance rolls 
was reflected more gradually than the 
effect of the increase in benefits to 
current beneficiaries. Welfare agen- 
cies could act fairly promptly when 
benefits were increased because they 
knew which recipients were also get- 
ting insurance benefits. Many of the 
recipients newly eligible for survivor 
benefits qualified, however, on the 
basis of the wage record of an indi- 
vidual who had died at least 4 years 


*Prepared by Sue Ossman, Division of 
Program Statistics and Analysis, Bureau of 
Public Assistance. 

1 The effect of increased benefits was dis- 
cussed in the Bulletin for July 1955, pages 
11-13. 
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before the effective date of the 
amendment. Because of this retro- 
active feature, the assistance agen- 
cies had to review case records and 
to discuss with recipients the amended 
eligibility provisions in order to 
identify cases whose eligibility for 
benefits might otherwise have es- 
caped notice. In many States these 
steps were usually combined with the 
normal process of review of eligibility 
for assistance. Assistance payments 
could not, of course, be adjusted until 
claims for benefits were filed and ad- 
judicated, even though the recipient 
had been identified as possibly eligible 
for a benefit. 

All States submitted quarterly re- 
ports beginning with the period Oc- 
tober-December 1954 and continuing 
through July-September 1955. The 
reports showed (1) the number of 
assistance recipients on the rolls in 
September 1954 who became newly 
eligible for old-age and survivors in- 
surance benefits, (2) the type of ini- 
tial action taken by the assistance 
agencies when a benefit was received, 
(3) the monthly amount of the bene- 
fits, and (4) the amount of assistance 
payments to these cases for the month 
preceding and for the month in which 
the revised budget, which took into 
consideration the insurance benefit, 
became effective.2 These reports were 
continued for a full year to ensure 
that all cases on the rolls in Septem- 
ber 1954 would have been reviewed 
for continuing eligibility under regu- 
lar agency policy. The following par- 
agraphs summarize and analyze all 
the State reports received for this 
annual period. Because the number 
of recipients affected by the new eli- 
gibility provision is small, no attempt 
is made to analyze data for the indi- 
vidual States. 

While agency action on all assist- 
ance payments affected by increases 
in benefits to current beneficiary- 
recipients had been virtually com- 
pleted by the end of 1954, only about 


2 Because only a few recipients of aid to 
the blind and aid to the permanently and 
totally disabled were potentially affected by 
the 1954 amendments, the States were not 
asked to report on these programs. 


Table 1.—Effect of the newly awarded 
OASI benefits on payments of per- 
sons receiving OAA and families re- 
ceiving ADC in September 1954 } 














Families 
OAA 
Item recipients pecans 
Total number on rolls_...._. 2, 578, 207 588, 088 
Newly eligible for OASI: 
a ee ee 3, 214 1,772 
Percent of total........... 0.12 0.30 
Monthly OASI benefits 
De $109, 977 $117, 590 
Monthly decrease in assist- 
ance payments--.--...... $90, 444 $92, 371 
Average OASI benefit per 
case affected__........... $34. 22 $66. 36 
Average decrease in assist- 
ance payment per case 
| TE LES e $28.14 $52. 13 





1 Based on initial actions taken October 1954-Sep- 
tem ber 1955. 


one-third of the cases involving re- 
cipients newly eligible for benefits 
had been considered by that time. 
As a result, the reported effects of 
the newly awarded benefits on assist- 
ance payments were influenced to a 
greater extent by other developments 
than were the effects of the benefit 
increases. During the year in which 
these adjustments in assistance pay- 
ments were made, some agencies in- 
creased amounts provided under their 
assistance standards by recognizing 
new items of individual need or rais- 
ing the amounts provided to meet re- 
quirements for basic items. This 
type of change tended to reduce the 
Savings in assistance funds attribut- 
able to the new benefits. 

Other factors tended to increase 
the amount reported as savings in 
assistance funds. Many recipients, 
unaware of their newly acquired eli- 
gibility, did not apply promptly for 
benefits. When they did apply and 
became entitled, many of them re- 
ceived an amount that included bene- 
fits for earlier months. These retro- 
active benefit payments were con- 
sidered in different ways by the 
different State public assistance 
agencies. Some of them deducted 
the amount of the benefit from the 
assistance payment either by tempo- 
rarily discontinuing assistance en- 
tirely or by prorating a deduction over 
several months. Other States con- 
sidered the retroactive payment as an 
allowable addition to the recipient’s 
cash reserve or as a permissible allo- 
cation to the needs of his dependents. 

Assistance payments that were not 
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reduced or were reduced by only part 
of the amount of the new benefit 
largely reflected instances in which 
the recipient previously had unmet 
need that absorbed all or part of the 
new benefit. This situation occurred 
most often in the States that place a 
maximum on individual assistance 
payments. 

Effects on old-age assistance.—Of 
the more than 2.5 million recipients 
on the old-age assistance rolls in Sep- 
tember 1954, 3,214 were found newly 
eligible for insurance benefits in the 
following year—October 1954-Sep- 
tember 1955 (table 1). Benefit pay- 
ments to these aged persons amounted 
to slightly less than $110,000 a month, 
or $34.22 per person affected. Re- 
ported reductions in payments of old- 
age assistance amounted to $90,400, 
or about 18 percent less than the 
newly awarded insurance benefits. 

Assistance was discontinued for 776 
recipients—almost a fourth of those 
who were receiving insurance benefits 
for the first time (table 2). For 14.3 
percent, payments were temporarily 
suspended. Many of the suspensions 
probably resulted from retroactive 
initial benefit payments that were 
large enough to permit the benefici- 
aries to manage without assistance 
for at least a month. It is probable 
that assistance payments for many of 
this group were subsequently rein- 
stated in reduced amounts. 

Of all the recipients found newly 
eligible for survivor benefits, 1,849 or 
57.5 percent remained on the rolls 
but had their payments reduced. In 
the few remaining cases (4.1 percent 
of the total) the receipt of an insur- 
ance benefit did not reduce the 
amount of the assistance payment. 
Many of these recipients had needs 
in excess of the maximum amount of 
assistance paid by the State, and 
their benefits were not large enough 
to bring their budgetary deficits be- 
low the maximum assistance pay- 
ment. Others in the group had 
changes in their requirements or re- 
sources that occurred at the same 
time that they began to receive an in- 
surance benefit. 

Effects on aid to dependent chil- 
dren.—Of the 588,000 families who 
received aid to dependent children in 
September 1954, only 0.3 percent, or 
1,772 families, subsequently received 
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Table 2.—Persons receiving OAA and 
families receiving ADC in Sep- 
tember 1954 who were newly eligible 
for OASI benefits, by type of action 
taken on assistance payments 


























Families 
OAA 
recipients | "Cys 
Type of action 
taken 
Num-} Per- | Num-| Per- 
ber | cent | ber | cent 
CL eee re 3, 214 | 100.0 1,772 | 100.0 
Cases closed......... 776 | 24.1| 580 | 327 
Payments suspended} 458] 14.3 168 | 9.5 
Payments reduced...| 1,849 | 57.5 927; 523 
Payments not re- 
pe SE 131 4.1 97 5.5 





1 Based on initial actions taken October 1954- 
September 1955. 


survivor benefits under the new eligi- 
bility provision in the 1954 amend- 
ments. By September 1955 their ben- 
efits amounted to $117,590 a month— 
an average of $66.36 per family. Re- 
ductions in assistance payments re- 
ported over the same period amounted 
to $92,371, or about one-fifth less 
than the total monthly amount of the 
insurance benefits. 

The proportion of cases closed (32.7 
percent) was larger than for old-age 
assistance. Assistance payments were 
suspended for almost one-tenth of 
the families newly in receipt of bene- 
fits, and, as in old-age assistance, the 
majority (52.3 percent) had their 
payments reduced. In the remaining 
cases (1 out of every 18), assistance 
payments were unaffected. 
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Current Operating Statistics 


Table 1.—Selected social insurance and related programs, by specified period, 1940-56 
{In thousands; data corrected to Aug. 10, 1956] 

















































































































Retirement, disability, and survivor programs U eee °° ~paapeaa 
Monthly —— disability Survivor benefits a. 
ee disability Rail- 
Year and Total | benefits road 
month Monthly Lump-sum ? under Veterans’ Unem- 
| Rail. | Civil | | Railroad| State | "Soo. | Ploy- 
| Social sea Serv- | Veter- ; | Unem- | laws" | pation 1 | ment 
Secu- | Retire- ice ans Ad- | gooial Rail- | Civil | voter. | social | ploy- Insur- 
rity ment | COm- | _minis- Secu- road | Service] .n5 Ad-| Secu- | ment ance 
Act A mis- | tration 3 prt ice Retire-| Com- |“)... | “Jas, | Other §} Insur- Act ® 
Act | sion? | ef ment | mis- Be om ‘ pe ance 
| | — | att iam (|) 6H Act ® 
i ' 
Number of beneficiaries 
195: | | | | | 
| ASSES EES BE SES ee | 5, 462. 3) 416.3 224.9 2, 668.8 2,101.2) 196. 5| 70.7; 1,154.2 56.5 12. 4) 25. 5 1, 056. 2! 63. : 31.6 
| ee an 417.6) 225.8 2, 675. 6 2,115.4 197.2 70.8 (2) j 44.0 11.7) 22.3 923. 8) 67.6 23.3 
SS SEL Soe | 5, 591. 3} 418.4) 227.8) 2,682. v| 2,133.2) 197.9) 71.5) (2) | 50. 8} 12.1) 7.5 838. 7| 69. 9} 31.2 
ee ee Eee 5, 646. 3) 419.7) 229.8) 2,688.6) 2,150.0) 198.8 71.9) 1,155.8 48.0 12. 0} 36.8 763. 2} 61. 8| 29. 6 
OS eee | 5,703.9 422.0; 231.3 2, 695. 2) 2,151. 6] 202.1 73.1 (22) | 48.3 12.2 33.8 72. 4) 42. 2) 27.3 
November.....]..---.--... 5, 747. 6} 424.5) 231.8 2,700.8) 2,154. 3| 204. 6 73.5} (3) | 46.1 12. 4| 37.5 685. 3} 39. 6) 33. 6 
to ee ore 5, 788.1 | 426.7| 233.9) 2,706.6) 2,172.5) 206. ‘| 74.3) 1,155.6 46.7 12. 2 35.7 860. 8 50. 9] 48.0 
1 | | | | 
1956 | | | | | | 
I i I nt seca 5, 817.6 426.8) 237.2 2, 711.8 2, 186.3 207.1) 75. 3} (2) | 46.6 11.9 38.4) 1,200.0 66. 0) 58.1 
_.  S Seee. Seen 5, 872. 2 428.9) 239.3) 2,704.4) 2,197.6) 208.0) 76.0; (12) | 41.8 12. 2| 29.3) 1,309. 2) 73. 5} 59. 7 
_ SSE Saree 5, 939. 0| 431.8) 240.5 2,715.9) 2,210.7) 208.4) 77.0) 1,165.5 46.8) 12.3 27.0} 1,312.6] 72.2 56. 8 
SS ee 6, 007.9 434.2 241.4) 2,724.9 2, 227. 7 208. 5) re oe 5 (2) | 52.2 12. 3) 25. 3| 1,219. 5 59.2 44.) 
_ REE ESR es 6, 070. 7) 436. 9 243.1 2,732.8) 2,244.6 209. 6) 78.4) (2) | 53.7 re Be 24. 9} 1, 064. 4) 44.4 30. 9 
| as See 6,115.1) 437.2; 244.6 2, 738. 5 2, 259. 3 211.0) 80.7); 1,175.8 49.3 12.2 22.4 1,072.1) 45.6 23. 0 
Amount of benefits '3 
eR Se a $1, 183, 462 $17, 150| $114, 166) $62,019) $317,851) $6,371] $1, 448]_......- $105, 696| $11, 833) $12, 267|.........- oo, ee $15, 961 
Pct a 1,079, 648) 51,169] 119,912) 64,933) 320, 561| 23,644, 1, 559)__._.-.- 111, 799] 13,270) 1 Sees  * | | 14, 537 
| Es 1, 124, 351) 76,147) 122,806) 68,115 325, 265) 39, 523 oe 111, 193| 15,005} 14, 342).......... ) —— 6, 268 
| Se 911, 696) 92,943) 125,795) 72,961 331, 350) 55, 152 a | ie 116, 133) 17,843) 17, 255).....-...- a | 917 
. 2S. 1,104,638) 113,487) 129,707) 77,193 456, 279) 73, 451 J): Ee 4,302) 22,034) 19, 238).......... 62, 385) $4, 215 582 
| Ss 2, 047, 025 148,107| 137,140) 83,874 697, 830} 99, 651 i =a 254, 238] 26,127) 23, | eee 445,866) 126, 630 2, 359 
Sa 5, 135, 413 222,320) 149,188) 94, 585) 1, 268,984) 127, 933 2: , 640) 27,851; 30,610).........- R , 850) 1, 743, 718 39, 917 
ere 4, 658, 540 287,554; 177,053) 106,876) 1,676,029) 149,179) 19, 283)__...__- 382,515) 29,460) 33,115 $11, 368 776, 165 970, 542 39, 401 
. SRS 4,454,705) 352,022) 208,642) 132,852) 1, 711,182 171, 837; 36,011 $918) 413,912) 32,315) 32, 140) 30, 843 793, 265) 510,167) 28, 599 
__ eee 5, 613, 168) 437, 420) 240, 893) 158, 973) 1,692,215) 196,586) 39, 257| 4,317| 477, 406) 33,158) 31, 771) 30, 103) 1,737,279; 430,194) 103, 596 
ee 5,196,761; 651,409) 254,240) 175,787) 1,732,208) 276,945) 43,884! 8,409] 491,579] 32,740! 33, 578) 28,099) 1,373, 426 34, 653 59, 804 
EEE 5, 503, 855) 1,321,061; 268, 733) 196, 529) 1,647,938) 506,803) 49,527) 14,014) 519,398) 57,337) 33, 356 26, 297 840, 411 2, 234 20, 217 
aE 6, 285, 237| 1, 539,327) 361,200) 225,120) 1,722,225) 591,504) 74,085] 19,986] 572,983) 63,298! 37,251 34, 689 998, 237 3, 539 41,793 
| es en 7, 353, 396| 2,175,311) 374,112) 269,300) 1, 840, 437) 743, 536) 83,319) 27,325) 613,475) 87,451) 43,377) 45,150 962, 221 | 41, 698 46, 684 
Re 9, 455, 374| 2,697,982) 428,900) 298,126) 1,921, 380 879, 952} 93,201} 32,530) 628,801) 92,229! 41, 480) 49,173} 2,026,866, 107, 646 157, 088 
Se 10, 275, 552) 3, 747, 742| 438,970) 335, 876) 2,057,515] 1,107, 541} 121,847! 39,362) 688,426) 112,871] 42, 233) 51, 945) 1, 350, 268 87, 672 93, 284 
| | | 
1955 | 
Pe oe cs 823,681) 296,522) 35,167) 27,043) 171, 267 87,503) 9,497) 3,153) 56,488) 11,244) 3,464 3,397) 108, 861 6, 607 3, 468 
ee 810, 548 i 35, 293} 27,162} 172,100 88,413] 9,551] 3,185) 57,993) 9,024) 3,252 2, 818 91, 602 6, 7 2, 392 
CS =e 823,944) 305,302) 35,359) 27,582) 172,342 89,431] 9,607) 3,253) 58,075) 10,176) 3,385 5,185 92, 834 7, 682 3, 731 
September....- 817,082} 308,860) 36,521) 27,767) 171,495 90,344) 9,827] 3,283) 57,789) 9,612) 3,357 5, 064 83, 169 6, 528 3, 466 
October........ 811,776} 312,861) 36,729) 30,832) 173,660 91,099} 10,000) 3,703} 57,310} 9,719) 3,398 4, 803 70, 091 4, 243 3, 328 
November-..-- 820,709} 316,057) 36,953) 31,135) 173,019 91,805) 10,146) 3,759) 57,099) 9,304) 3,525 5, 184 74, 674 4,132 3, 917 
December--.-- 849,375) 318,812) 37,151) 31,458) 173,814 92,801} 10,251) 3,785) 57,361) 9,387) 3,402! 4,979 95, 153 5, 230 5, 791 
1956 
JORIOET <.cceois 897,436) 321,075) 37,191) 32,594) 173,648 93, 595] 10,306) 3,858} 57,762) 9,375) 3,548 4,871} 135,725 6,7 7,162 
February-...--. 907,673} 325,167) 37,423) 32,593) 172,628 , 263} 10,367) 3,928) 57,510) 8,439) 3,540 3, 729 ‘ 7,051 7,112 
SO 924,543) 329,941) 37,737) 32,546) 173,801 95,035} 10,407; 3,960) 57,802) 9,411) 3,698 3,691) 151,998 7, 274 7, 242 
CS eee 912,679) 334,668) 37,980) 32,685) 175,973 007} 10,437] 4,029) 58,560) 10,484) 3,758 3,308) 133, 926 5, 723 5,141 
REE , 100} 338,759) 38,232) 32,836) 176,656 , 984) 10,518) 4,094) 58,870) 10,609) 4,054 3,404) 125, 786 4, 694 3, 604 
POD dit tiniceng 897, = 341,570) 38,287) 33,108) 174,292 97,854) 10,608) 4,123) 58, “—, 9,798} 3,515 3,002} 116,040 4, 452 2, 571 

















1 Under the Social Security Act, retirement benefits—old-age, wife’s, and hus- 





band’s benefits, and benefits to children of old-age beneficiaries—partly esti- 
mated. Under the other 3 systems, benefits for age and disability; beginning 
December 1951, spouse’s annuities under the Railroad Retirement Act. 

2 Data for civil-service retirement and disability fund; excludes noncontribu- 
tory payments made under the Panama Canal Construction Annuity Act. 
Through June 1948, retirement and disability benefits include payments to sur- 
vivors under joint and survivor elections. 

3 Pensions and compensation, and subsistence payments to disabled veterans 
undergoing training; beginning July 1955, payments on estimated basis and 
adjusted quarterly. 

* Mother’s, widow’s, and child’s benefits; partly 
estimated. 

5 Annuities to widows under joint and survivor elections and, beginning Feb- 
ruary 1947, survivor benefits—widow’s, widower’s (first paid December 1951), 
widow’s current, parent’s, and child’s benefits. 

6 Payments to widows, parents, and children of deceased veterans; beginning 
1955, data for beneficiaries shown as of end of quarter; beginning July 1955, pay- 
ments on estimated basis and adjusted quarterly. 

7 Number of decedents on whose account lump-sum payments were made. 

®’ Payments under the Railroad Retirement Act and Federal civil-service and 


veterans’ programs; beginning July 1955, data for veterans’ programs on esti- 
mated basis. 
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widower’s, parent’s, 


®* Represents average number of beneficiaries in a 14-day registration period; 
temporary disability benefits first payable July 1947. 

10 Represents average weekly number of beneficiaries; beginning January 1955 
includes data for payments to unemployed Federal workers made by the States 
as agents of the Federal Government. 

11 Beginning September 1944, under the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act, read- 
justment allowances to unemployed and self-employed veterans of World War 
Il. Beginning November 1952, under the Veterans’ Readjustment Assistance 
Act, unemployment compensation benefits to veterans with military service 
since June 1950. Number represents average weekly claims paid. 

12 Not available. 

13 Payments: under the Social Security Act annual data represent Treasury dis- 
bursements and under the Railroad Retirement Act, amounts certified (for both 
programs monthly data for monthly benefits represent benefits in current-pay- 
ment status); under the Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act, amounts certi- 
fied; for Veterans Administration programs, except the readjustment allowance 
program, disbursements; under the State unemployment insurance laws, the 
Servicemen’s Readjustment Act, and the Veterans’ Readjustment Assistance 
Act, checks issued; for civil-service programs, disbursements through June 1949 
and authorizations beginning July 1949. Adjusted on annual basis except for 
civil-service data and payments under the Railroad Unemployment Insurance 
Act, which are adjusted monthly. 


Source: Based on reports of administrative agencies. 


Social Security 








Table 2.—Contributions and taxes collected under eae ag insurance and related programs, by specified period, 
6 


[In thousands] 























Retirement, disability, and survivor insurance Unemployment insurance 
Period Taxes on State un- Railroad 
Federal Federal Federal 
insurance civil-service Pray dl gn og unemployment a 
contributions ! | contributions ? employees | contributions 3 taxes ¢ contributions § 
$895, 619 $190, 498 $170,012 $1, 093, 908 $119, 944 . 

1, 130, 495 334, 278 208, 795 1, 217, 737 158, 361 102, 710 
1, 292, 122 445, 951 267, 065 1, 353, 272 179, 969 121, 518 
1, 309, 919 486, 719 285, 038 1, 251, 958 184, 544 131, 993 
1, 238, 218 528, 049 282, 610 1, 009, 091 179, 930 129, 126 
1, 459, 492 481, 448 380, 057 1, 001, 504 184, 823 141, 750 
1, 616, 162 482, 585 557, 061 1, 007, 087 207,919 145, 148 
1, 690, 296 553, 461 563, 988, 965 , 850 9, 816 
2, 106, 388 662, 262 550, 172 1, 094, 406 226, 306 18, 855 
3, 120, 404 684, 343 77, 509 1, 364, 590 233, 537 24, 681 
3, 594, 248 722, 850 734, 990 1, 431, 997 258, 945 25, 734 
4, 096, 602 744, 646 619, 959 1, 367, 806 276, 557 25, 066 
4, 589, 182 464, 363 , 042 1, 246, 230 285, 135 27, 656 
5, 087, 154 469, 856 600, 106 1, 142, 009 279, 23, 720 
6, 442, 326 808, 079 634, 320 1, 328, 722 324, 654 34, 043 

703, 719 45, 755 51, 673 6, 886 2, 701 4, 5: 
217, 239 8 275, 775 15, 484 116, 423 2, 120 
923, 619 84, 970 242, 213 15, 714 3, 554 
519, 117 42, 754 59, 77 cA 7 2, 399 
221, 517 47,817 18, 031 87,7 3, 855 204 
704, 700 48, 721 84, 769 184, 57 14,014 2, 038 
340, 055 | 47, 326 54, 691 12, 346 é 4,142 

| 

186,056 | 52,318 17, 300 71,035 31, 850 102 
661, 916 31, 404 85, 058 130, 219 241, 146 1, 872 
520, 119 59, 257 53, 87 9, 31 ‘ 4, 126 

49, 098 15, 267 138, 956 4, 045 5 
997, 587 53, 424 91, 356 316, 671 2, 499 12,193 
552, 047 44, 982 53, 748 12,140 1, 291 2, 698 




















1 Represents contributions of employees and employers in employments cov- employees; excludes contributions collected for deposit in State sickness insurance 
ered by old-age and survivors insurance (beginning December 1952, adjusted for funds. Data reported by State agencies. 
employee-tax refunds); from May 1951, includes deposits in the trust fund by 4 Represents taxes paid by employers under the Federal Unemployment Tax 
States under voluntary coverage agreements; beginning January 1951, on an A 


ct. 
estimated basis. 5 Beginning 1947, also covers temporary disability insurance. 
2 Represents employee and Government contributions to the civil-service re- * Except for State unemployment insurance contributions, as shown in the 
— and Pwr pon 4 fund; Government contributions are made in 1 month Final Statement of Receipts and Expenditures of the U. S. Government. 
or the entire fiscal year. 


7 Preliminary. 
8 Includes contributions from the Federal Government. 


Source: Monthly Statement of the U. S. Treasury, and other Treasury reports, 
unless otherwise noted. 


5 Represents deposits in State clearing accounts of contributions plus penalties 
and interest collected from employers and, in 3 jurisdictions, contributions from 





RECENT PUBLICATIONS tration of Health Insurance in Fee Charging in Voluntary Psychi- 
(Continued from page 23) Canada. Toronto: Oxford Univer- atric Outpatient Clinics in New 
chotherapy in geriatrics, juvenile de- sity Press, 1956. 270 pp. $5.50. York City. New York: The Coun- 
linquency, mental illness, child guid- Reviews and evaluates Canada’s cil, 1956. 38 pp. Processed. 50 
ance, family services, and community experience with health insurance. cents. 
mental health. WELFARE AND HEALTH COUNCIL OF NEW Surveys current policy and prac- 
TAYLOR, MALCOLM G. The Adminis- YorK City. RESEARCH DEPARTMENT. tice. 
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Table 3.—Estimated payrolls in employment covered by selected programs in relation to civilian wages and salaries, by 
specified period, 1940-55 


[Amounts in millions; corrected to Aug. 3, 1956) 



















































Wage and salary disbursements ? Payrolls * covered by— 
Old-age and surv ivors State unemployment Railroad retirement and 
Period insurance ¢ insurance unemployment insurance 5 
Total Civilian 
Percent of Percent of Percent of 
Amount civilian wages Amount civilian wages Amount civilian wages 
and salaries and salaries and salaries 
Calendar year: | 
1940 $49, 818 $49, 255 $35, 560 72.2 $32, 352 65.7 $2, 280 4.6 
62, 60, 220 45, 286 75.2 41, 985 & 2, 697 4.5 
82, 109 75, 941 57, 950 76.3 54, 548 71.8 3, 394 4.5 
105, 619 91, 486 69, 37 75.8 65, 871 72.0 4,100 4.5 
117, 016 96, 983 73, 060 75.3 68, 886 71.0 4, 523 4.7 
117, 563 95, 744 71, 317 74.5 66, 411 69. 4 4, 530 4.7 
111, 866 104, 048 79, 003 75.9 73, 145 70.3 4, 883 4.7 
122, 843 118, 775 92, 088 77.5 86, 234 72.6 5,113 4.3 
135, 142 131,172 101, 892 qa 8 95, 731 73.0 5, 539 4.2 
134, 37 130, 131 99, 645 76. 6 93, 520 71.9 5,133 3.9 
146, 526 141, 527 109, 439 77.3 102, 835 72.7 5, 327 3.8 
170, 77 162, 136 131, 000 80.8 118, 243 72.9 6, 101 3.8 
184, 947 174, 507 143, 000 81.9 127, 320 73.0 6,185 3.5 
197, 363 186, 950 155, 000 &2.9 138, 657 74.2 6,147 | 3.3 
195, 528 185, 577 154, 000 83.0 136, 594 73.6 5, 630 3.0 
210, 354 200, 576 169, 000 84.3 148, 144 73.9 5, 794 2.9 
| 
January-Mareh..............- 47, 703 45, 190 37, 000 81.9 32, 465 71.8 1, 386 | 3.1 
OS 8 See 48, 305 45, 816 38, 000 82.9 33, 47 73.1 1, 391 3.0 
July-September--..........-..- 48, 908 46, 421 38, 000 81.9 33, 874 73.0 1, 407 3.0 
October-December-.......-.-- 50, 612 48, 150 41, 000 85. 2 36, 7: 76.4 1, 446 3.0 
1955 } 
January-March............... 49, 574 47,156 38, 000 80. 6 33, 869 71.8 1, 341 | 2.8 
ae eee eee 51, 787 49, 297 40, 000 81.1 36, 182 73.4 1,417 | 2.9 
July-September. .............- 53, 600 51, 157 43, 000 84.1 37, 816 73.9 1,517 | 3.0 
October-December--........--- 55, 393 52, 966 45, 000 85.0 40, 277 76.0 1, 519 2.9 
1 Continental United States, except as otherwise noted. Earnings and payroll 1,1951. Beginning 1955, quarterly data panne wages and salaries of agricultural 
data are before deduction of social insurance contributions. 


preliminary. 


2 Wages and salaries paid in cash and in kind in continental United States and, 
in addition, pay of Federal personnel in all areas. Quarterly data reflect prorating 


of bonus peep 
? Taxab 


plus estimated nontaxable wages paid in specified periods. 
4 Excludes earnings of self-employed persons, who have been covered since Jan. 


Data for 1952-55 


ng now Soertea only on annual bas 
5 Includes & small amount of taxable ~aene for Alaska and Hawaii. 
1947, includes temporary disability insurance. 


Source: Data on wage and salary disbursements from Office of Business 
Economics, Department of Commerce; payrolls covered by selected programs 
from reports of administrative agencies. 


Beginning 





THE FISCAL YEAR 


(Continued from page 2) 


as a whole rose from 103,900 in June 
1955 to 105,800 in June 1956. In the 
same period the average payment for 
blind recipients rose from $57 to $60. 

Recipients of aid to the perma- 
nently and totally disabled numbered 
258,300 in June 1956—21,500 more 
than in the preceding June. During 
the year, first payments were made 
under State-Federal programs for the 
disabled in Florida and Nebraska; 45 
States now have such programs. The 
average payment rose about $2—from 
$55 to $57. 

There were about 290,000 general 
assistance cases in June 1956—20,000 
less than in June 1955. The relative 
changes in the State caseloads were, 
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as usual, larger than those for the 
special types of public assistance. Of 
the 48 States for which data are 
available, 19 reported declines and 8 
reported increases of more than 10 
percent. The average payment per 
case dropped $2, reflecting, at least 
in part, a slight decrease in the av- 
erage number of persons per case. 
The average payment per person, 
however, was slightly higher. 

A number of States made upward 
adjustments in their standards of as- 
sistance during the year. Several 
States also liberalized the policies 
under which their programs are 
operated. When States that set or 
adjusted maximums in relation to 
pooled funds to provide medical care 
under new or existing procedures are 
excluded, five States raised their 


maximums on payments in old-age 
assistance. Two States raised the 
maximum on payments in aid to de- 
pendent children, four States in aid 
to the blind, and two States in aid 
to the permanently and totally dis- 
abled. A few States were meeting 
higher proportions of need in one or 
more programs in June 1956 than in 
June 1955. 

A few States initiated procedures 
to conserve funds. Hawaii removed 
certain items from the standards of 
assistance under its five programs. 
Alabama began meeting a smaller 
proportion of need for the four spe- 
cial types of public assistance. For 
families receiving aid to dependent 
children, Washington reverted to 
meeting a percentage of need and 
Iowa imposed a maximum of $175. 


Social Security 





Table 4.—Status of the unemployment trust fund, by specified period, 1936-56 ' 




















[In thousands] 
Net total Unex- State accounts Railroad unemployment insurance account § 
Total of U.S. pended 
Period | by ‘on —e I with- | Balance at i. With- | Balance at 
iod 2 iti end 0 Deposits nterest ith- dot D i terest th- dof 
= ecquived ° period epee earned | drawals ‘5 b= Sod eposits | ‘earned drawals ported a3 
Cumulative, January 
m+. 2, $8, 794, 426 | $8,701,480 | ® $88, 292 |$21, 544, 885 | $2, 275,323 |$15, 604,322 | $8,215,887 | $1, 213, 578 $204, 052 | $1, 072, 477 $345, 153 
iscal year: 
OS” eee eee 3, 150, 103 866, 000 11,103 | 1,095, 991 61, 997 368,070 | 2,883, 655 76, 266 5, 424 9, 072 266, 447 
RP ibisisccanaccdunae 4,372,460 | 1,228, 000 5,460 | 1,217, 75, 562 174, 334 | 4, 002, 569 92, 441 6, 862 1, 834 369, 891 
tl « OT ee 5, 878,778 | 1, 503, 000 8,778 | 1,349, 307 88, 527 60,000 | 5,380,403 109, 375 8, 001 591 498, 375 
eS” 7,315,258 | 1,347,173 8,084 | 1,256,003 113, 139 70,492 | 6,679, 054 118, 794 10, 502 785 636, 
Ea 7, 449, 089 101, 827 40,120 | 1,009, 909 130, 374 | 1,128,735 | 6,690, 601 116, 214 13, 221 17,197 758, 488 
, ees 7, 869, 443, 000 17,044 | 1,005, 273 131, 418 817,802 | 7,009, 491 127, 576 15, 470 51, 657 859, 554 
CS RE 8, 323, 029 446, 399 24,630 | 1,007,346 147, 076 798,132 | 7,365,781 130, 634 18, 203 60, 793 957, 248 
ol EES 8,160,141 | —160, 067 44, 085 984, 031 033 | 1,227,115 | 7,262,844 7 20, 067 76, 978 897, 297 
Sg, SRE ORES 7, 428,181 | —724, 068 23,633 | 1,097, 797 149,192 | 1,866,620 | 6,643,214 15, 166 17, 874 145, 369 784, 968 
Caray 8, 073, 548 649, 933 15,035 | 1,362,718 149, 469 847,190 | 7,308,211 14, 891 16, 593 51,115 765, 337 
See 8, 660, 339 582, 885 26,855 | 1, 439, 240 166,614 | 1,006,097 | 7,907, 968 19, 806 16, 459 49, 232 752, 371 
2 SRR ees 9, 250, 069 589, 961 20,850 | 1,371,184 188, 587 908, 442 | 8 559, 297 19, 906 16, 415 97, 921 690, 772 
i). SES 8,995,709 | —248, 075 5,352 | 1,245, 961 208,841 | 1,604,819 | 8, 409, 230 22, 079 15, 632 142, 055 429 
BO ies cckcccunsexes 8, 458,800 | —545, 162 10, 508 | 1,146,188 186, 784 | 1,759,544 | 7, 982,797 15, 881 11, 277 202, 648 410, 939 
eee tg Se Re See ere 1, 333, 147 186,907 | 1, 286, 8, 215, 887 31, 233 8, 491 105, 510 345, 153 
1955 
Fe, 8, 458, 800 82, 396 10, 514 370, 963 45, 711 347,013 | 7, 982, 797 4, 98 2, 404 33, 960 410, 939 
July-September-........ 8, 682, 085 180, 756 3, 37 906 46, 373 257, 304 | 8,137,772 3, 851 2,311 22, 500 394, 601 
October-December. ..... 8, 764, 415 128, 980 4, 692 284, 401 46, 928 227,429 | 8,241, 672 3, 831 2,190 28, 465 372, 157 
1956 
January-March. -........ 8, 560,798 | —250, 000 4,113 210, 131 46, 882 433,468 | 8, 065, 216 3, 784 2, 047 33, 875 344, 114 
April-Vane.............. 8, 794, 426 197, 938 ® 88, 292 472,710 46, 724 368,763 | 8, 215, 887 19, 768 1,942 20, 670 345, 153 





























1 Data for 1940-48 not strictly comparable with data for later years because of 


Te _ — 


“—e7- oe Ve —_— |S =e 


mam VY ce 


differences in accounting methods in source materials used. 
2 Beginning December 1954, includes assets of the Federal unemployment 
account, under the Employment Security Administrative Financing Act of 1954. 
3 Includes accrued interest and repayments on account of interest on bonds at 


* Beginning July 1947, includes temporary disability program. 

17 Includes transfers to the account from railroad beret HH insurance ad- 
ministration fund amounting to $97,646,000 and transfers of $12,338,000 out of the 
account to adjust funds available for administrative expenses on account of retro- 





time of purchase; minus figures represent primarily net total of securities 


redeemed. 


‘ Includes transfers from State accounts to railroad unemployment insurance 


account amounting{to $107,161,000. 


5 Includes withdrawals of $79,169,000 for disability insurance benefits. 


Ment account. 


active credits taken by contrib 
ance Act Amendments of 1948. 
8 Includes transfer from general funds of $81 million for the Federal unemploy- 


utors under the Railroad Unemployment Insur- 


Source: Unpublished Treasury reports. 





In June, Alaska began to meet only 
90 percent of need for old-age assist- 
ance recipients; in the preceding 11 
months, it had met need in full. 


e Although the coverage of the un- 
employment insurance program was 
expanded by amendments enacted in 
1954, fewer workers drew benefits in 
the year ended June 30, 1956, than 
in the preceding fiscal year and the 
total amount of benefits was less. 
Four and one-half million workers 
covered by the State programs and 
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the program of unemployment com- 
pensation for Federal employees re- 
ceived at least one benefit check dur- 
ing 1955-56; their average benefit for 
total unemployment was $26.33; and 
total benefits amounted to $1,312.7 
million, received in compensation for 
51.8 million weeks of unemployment. 
The average unemployed worker re- 
ceived benefit payments for 11.6 
weeks. 

Initial claims, which represent new 
unemployment, numbered 863,000 in 
June 1956—13 percent less than in 


May. Insured unemployment contin- 
ued to decline during June; the 
weekly average of 1.2 million was 6 
percent less than the average for the 
preceding month. During an average 
week in June, 1.1 million unemployed 
workers drew benefits. The average 
check paid for total unemployment 
($26.79) was 10 cents higher than 
the average paid in May, but because 
June was a shorter workmonth than 
May the total amount of benefits paid 
declined nearly $10.0 million to $116.0 
million. 
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Table 5.—Status of the old-age and survivors insurance trust fund, by specified period, 1937-56 


{In thousands] 




















Receipts Expenditures Assets 
Period 7 , Net total of Cash 
pooch ocean Interest Benefit Administrative | U. 8. Govern- balance Total assets at 
and transfers ! received 2 payments expenses ment securities at end of end of period 
‘i acquired ¢ period 
Cumulative, January 1927-June 

1956 § $42, 077, 921 $3, 917, 798 $22, 452, 811 $949, 844 $22, 043, 031 $550, 034 $22, 593, 064 
895, 619 71, 007 110, 281 26, 766 821, 034 25, 560 3, 227, 194 
1, 130, 495 87, 403 149, 304 27, 492 1, 035, 200 31, 462 4, 268, 296 
1, 292, 122 103, 177 184, 597 32, 607 1, 172, 036 37, 521 5, 446, 391 
1, 309, 919 123, 854 239, 834 26, 950 1, 137, 411 67, 100 6, 613, 381 
1, 238, 218 147, 766 320, 510 37, 427 1, 002, 453 92, 693 7, 641, 428 
1, 459, 867 163, 466 425, 40, 788 1,193, 600 56, 056 8, 798, 390 
1, 616, 86 190, 562 511, 676 47, 457 1, 194, 445 109, 902 10, 046, 681 
1, 693, 575 230, 194 607, 036 53, 465 1, 293, 891 79, 279 11, 309, 949 
2, 109, 992 256, 778 727, 266 56, 841 1, 414, 152 247, 789 12, 892, 612 
3, 124, 098 287, 392 1, 498, O88 70, 447 1, 677, 976 412, 768 14, 735, 567 
3, 597, 982 333, 514 1, 982, 377 , 649 1, 950, 252 326, 985 16, 600, 036 
4, 096, 602 386, 2, 627, 492 89, 429 1, 544, 542 548, 763 18, 366, 356 
4, 589, 182 450, 504 3, 275, 556 88, 636 1, 522, 270 702, 752 20, 042, 615 
5, 087, 154 447, 580 4, 333, 147 103, 202 1, 240, 627 560, 152 21, 140, 643 
6, 442, 326 494, 889 5, 360, 813 124, 339 1, 462, 540 550, 034 22, 593, 064 
703, 719 175, 243 427, 705 9,079 536, 246 560, 511 21,141, 001 
217, 239 6 7,439 423, 430 11,131 266, 104 84, 524 20, 931,119 
923, 619 1, 330 428, 390 10, 241 438, 002 132, 840 21, 417, 437 
519, 117 15, 330 428, 522 9, 976 —269, 558 498, 347 21, 513, 386 
221, 517 18, 127 434, 163 9,77 —228, 059 522, 116 21, 309, 097 
704, 700 4,219 436, 644 12, 542 179, 000 602, 849 21, 568, 830 
340, 055 201, 141 437, 443 9, 479 135, 884 561, 238 21, 663, 104 
186, 056 71,041 438, 481 9, 727 —247, 406 547, 533 21, 401, 992 
661, 916 3, 303 444, 634 9, 999 70, 352 687, 767 21, 612, 579 
520, 119 13, 737 457, 667 10, 227 175, 942 577, 786 21, 678, 541 
598, 353 18, 427 471, 736 9, 568 —179, 159 892, 421 21,814, 016 
997, 587 4, 600 478, 994 12, 440 7, 668 755, 506 22, 324, 769 

552, 047 206, 196 480, 708 9, 239 473, 767 550, 034 , 593, 


























1 For July 1940 to December 1950 equals taxes collected; beginning January 1951, 
equals amounts appropriated (estimated tax collections) and, from May 1951, 
deposits by States under voluntary coverage agreements. For 1947-51 includes 
amounts appropriated to meet costs of benefits payable to certain veterans’ sur- 
vivors. Beginning 1952, includes deductions to adjust for reimbursement to the 
General npmr f of the estimated amount of taxes subject to refund for em- 
ployees who paid contributions on more than $3,660 a year (through working for 
more than 1 employer)—$66 million in October 1955 for 1954 taxes. 

2 Includes interest transferred from the railroad retirement account under the 
financial interchange provision of the Railroad Retirement Act, as amended in 
1951. See footnote 6. 

+ Represents net expenditures for administration. Beginning November 1951, 
adjusted for reimbursements to trust fund of smal] amounts for sales of supplies 
and services. Beginning October 1953, includes amounts for expenses of plans 


‘ Includes accrued interest and repayments on account of accrued interest on 
bonds at time of purchase. 

5 Data for fiscal years 1953-54 and 1954-55 and for June 1955 revised to correspond 
with Final Statement of Receipts and Erpenditures of the U. S. Government. Be- 
cause of the nature of certain of these revisions, total assets for 1952-53 are under- 
stated by approximately $0.8 million. Cumulative data and those for fiscal year 
1955-56 and June 1956 are preliminary. 

® Represents interest transferred from the railroad retirement account—in July 
1955 on $330.6 million for the fiscal year 1954-55—on the estimated amount that 
would place the old-age and survivors insurance trust fund in the same position 
it would have been in at the beginning of the fiscal year if railroad employment 
had Tr been covered under old-age and survivors insurance. 

7 Includes $50,781 profit to the fund on sale of securities. 





and preparations for construction authorized by P.L. 170, 83d Cong., Ist sess. 
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Source: Monthly Statement of Receipts and Expenditures of the U. S. Government 
and unpublished Treasury report. 


Social Security 











Table 6.—Old-age and survivors insurance: Monthly benefits in current-payment status at the end of the month, by 
type of benefit and by month, June 1955-June 1956, and monthly benefits awarded, June 1956 


[Amounts in thousands; data corrected to July 19, 1956] 


> 















































Tots . Wife’s or e Widow’s or , 1 
Total Old-age ! busband’s Child’s widower’s ! Mother’s Parent’s ! 
Item 
Number | Amount | Number | Amount Number Amount} Number Amount Number| Amount} Number| Amount} Number} Amount 
} } 
Monthly benefits in 
current-payment i 
status at end of 
month: r 
1955 
CL ee 7, 563, 519) $384,025. 2) 4, 214, 776) $257, 230. 1/1, 131, 262|$37, 011. 2}1, 220, 855|$43, 730.4) 689, 774|$32, 150.0) 281, 231/$12,677.4) 25,621] $1, 226.1 
CC SE 7, 643, 250] 389,411.2) 4, 266,655) 261,174. 6/1, 143, 796] 37, 510. 6/1, 228, 209) 44,101.1] 695,011} 32, 532.5) 283,929) 12,858.1! 25,650) 1,234.4 
August......-....- 7, 724, 551) 394, 733.0) 4,318,020) 264, 992. 2)1, 154, 962) 37, 962. 6|1, 237,185] 44, 549.4) 702,645) 32,984.3) 286,008) 13,002.3) 25,731] 1,242.2 
September--.....-. 7, 796,310) 399, 203.8) 4,361,542) 268, 118. 5|1, 165, 314) 38, 363. 5/1, 246, 578) 45,010.0} 710,193] 33,401.7| 286,813) 13,058.6) 25,870) 1,251.6 
a 7, 855, 522} 403, 960.0] 4, 406,750} 271, 652. 1/1, 176, 724] 38, 801. 8]1, 257, 568) 45, 537.5] 700, 631/ 33, 550.9) 288, 455] 13,167.5] 25,394) 1,250.1 
November....--.-- 7,901,917) 407,861.9] 4,441,542) 274,499. 2)1, 184, 794) 39, 126. 0/1, 266,991) 45, 985.1) 693,498] 33,729.7| 290,039) 13,272.3) 25,053) 1,249.5 
December-.......- 7, 960,616] 411,612.8} 4,473,971] 276,941. 8/1, 191, 963] 39, 415. 5/1, 276, 240} 46, 443.6] 701,360] 34,152.2} 291,916] 13, 403.0] 25,166) 1, 256.5 
1956 
A See 8,003,915) 414, 669.5) 4,497,924) 278, 944. 5/1, 197, 385! 39, 668. 0/1, 281, 915) 46, 782.0) 709, 569) 34, 585.9) 291,850] 13,425.5) 25,272) 1,263.6 
February.........- 8, 069, 862} 419, 429.8] 4,541,282} 282, 556. 5/1, 207, 832] 40, 119. 4/1, 287, 480) 47,096.4] 715,965] 34,932.3| 292,003) 13,459.1} 25,300] 1, 266.1 
i eS 8, 149, 733) 424,975. 4) 4,594,991) 286, 817. 7/1, 219, 883} 40, 605. 2/1, 293, 384) 47, 422.3] 723,119) 35,317.0| 292,990) 13,542.4) 25,366) 1,270.8 
| es 8, 235, 594) 430, 675.4) 4,649,159) 290, 968. 1/1, 233, 164) 41, 141. 2)1, 301, 683} 47,859.3) 731,146) 35, 750.0] 294,950) 13,677.7| 25,492) 1,279.1 
SS 8, 315,314) 435, 742.9) 4,697,531] 294, 528. 6/1, 246,118] 41, 632. 8/1, 310, 331) 48, 312.0) 739,968) 36, 224.6) 295,771) 13, 759.0 25, 595} 1, 285.8 
i ee ERS 8, 374,453} 439, 423.8] 4,731,942] 296,976. 4/1, 255, 018} 41, 968. 4/1, 316, 728| 48, 662.0} 747,766] 36,647.7| 297, 13, 875.9] 25,705} 1, 293.3 
Monthly _ benefits 
awardedin June 
BetOccccutacdeace: 131, 230 7, 338. 3 70, 587 4,836.0} 23, 827 811.9} 19,175 748.0) 11, 265 586.7 6, 105 340.3 271 15.4 
| 

















' Beginning December 1955, all benefits of persons receiving both an old-age 


: in the number of old-age benefits and the amount of the reduced secondary bene 
benefit and widow’s, widower’s, or parent’s secondary benefit are included only 


fit is combined with the amount of the old-age benefit. 


Table 7.—Old-age and survivors insurance: Number of monthly benefits awarded, by type of benefit, number of lump- 
sum death payments awarded, and number of deceased workers represented for the first time in awards of lump-sum 
death payments, 1940-56 


(Corrected to July 20, 1956] 























Monthly benefits Lump-sum awards ? 
Year and quarter ! N 
. | .Wife’s or , Widow’s or ‘en : Number of umber of 
Total Old-age | husband’s Child’s widower’s Mother’s Parent’s payments — 
| 
254, 984 132, 335 34, 555 59, 4, 600 23, 260 852 75, 095 61, 030 
269, 286 114, 660 36, 213 75, 619 11,020 30, 502 1,272 117, 303 90, 941 
258, 116 99, 622 33, 250 7, 14, 774 31, 820 1, 266 134, 991 103, 332 
262, 865 89, 070 31, 916 85, 619 19, 576 35, 420 1, 264 163, 011 122, 185 
318, 949 110, 097 40, 349 99, 676 24, 759 42, 649 1,419 205, 177 151, 869 
462, 463 185, 174 63, 068 127, 514 29, 844 55, 108 1, 755 247,012 178, 813 
547, 150 258, 980 88, 515 114, 875 38, 823 44, 190 1, 767 250, 706 179, 588 
572, 909 271, 488 94, 189 115, 754 45, 249 42, 807 3, 422 218, 787 181, 992 
596, 201 275, 903 98, 554 118, 955 55, 667 44, 276 2, 846 213, 096 200, 090 
682, 241 337, 273 117, 356 118, 922 62, 928 43, 087 2, 675 212, 614 202, 154 
962, 628 567, 131 162, 768 122, 641 66, 735 41, 101 2, 252 , 960 200, 411 
1, 336, 432 02, 984 228, 887 230, 500 89, 591 78, 323 6, 147 431, 229 414, 470 
1, 053, 303 531, 206 177, 707 183, 345 , 302 64, 875 3, 868 456, 531 437, 896 
1, 419, 462 771, 671 246, 856 212, 178 112, 866 71, 945 3, 946 532, 511, 986 
1, 401, 733 749, 911 236, 764 212, 796 128, 026 70, 775 3, 461 341 516, 158 
1, 657, 773 909, 883 288, 915 238, 795 140, 624 76, 018 3, 538 589, 612 566, 
1953 
January-Marchb................. 370, 800 206, 775 66, 868 51, O41 27, 700 17, 496 920 127, 557 122, 779 
Fe, arm 402, 570 222, 130 70, 609 58, 877 30, 146 19, 701 1,107 147, 502 141, 611 
July-September................- 331, 370 178, 283 56, 684 50, 993 26, 987 17, 456 967 127, 877 122, 604 
October-December---.-.......... 314, 722 164, 483 52, 695 51, 267 28, 033 17, 292 952 129, 910 124, 992 
| | 
1954 
January-Marcb................- 346, 440 187, 531 59, 037 52, 257 29, 091 17, 634 890 136, 587 131, 749 
pe ee 380, 542 209, 201 64, 266 56, 167 31, 480 18, 464 964 145, 660 140, 211 
July-Septem ber_---.........-.. 326, 154 176, 190 55, 495 49, 217 28,177 16, 265 810 127, 417 122, 338 
October-December--.--.-....-.-. 348, 597 176, 989 7, 966 , 155 39, 278 18, 412 797 126, 677 121, 860 
1955 
January-March................- 396, 719 219, 209 75, 936 50, 547 34, 389 15, 917 721 127, 646 122, 660 
po Sd eee 504, 7! 291, 587 86, 914 67, 375 36, 663 21, 263 907 165, 082 159, 272 
July-Septem ber-_..............- 402, 163 217, 849 67, 324 1, 535 34, 855 19, 631 969 149, 649 143, 806 
October-December--...--...--- 354, 182 181, 238 | 58, 741 59, 338 34, 717 19, 207 941 147, 235 141, 092 
1956 | 
January-Marchb................- 346, 713 185, 205 | 59, 910 52, 381 31, 835 16, 590 792 140, 862 135, 218 
fee 413, 242 , 471 73, 643 60, 706 35, 268 19, 242 912 162, 620 155, 268 


























1 Quarterly data for 1940-44 were presented in the Bulletin for February 1947, 
P. 29; for 1945-48, in the Bulletin for February 1949, p. 29; for 1949-52, in the Bulle- 
tin for March 1953, p. 30. 
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3 Effective Sept. 1, 1950, a lump-sum death payment is payable with respect to 
every insured individual who dies after August 1950. 
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Table 8.—Employment security: Selected data on nonfarm placements and unemployment insurance claims and 
benefits, by State, June 1956! 


























































































Weeks of unemploy- 
Initial claims ? ment covered by Compensated unemployment 
continued claims Average 
weekly 
Nonfarm All types of unemployment ¢ Total unemployment = 
Region and State Place- 
ments ployment 
Average — 
Total Women ? Total Women Weeks weekl y tate 
y Weeks Average 
compen- —- number of | compen- | weekly | Prosrams ‘ 
sated Pp benefi- sated payment 
ciaries 
PE aheweneudamcken 558, 227 862, 763 392,047} 5,083,705) 2,329,595) 4, 503, 003/$116,039, 517} 1,072,144) 4,090, 692 $26.79) ©1,177, 590 
Region I: 
onnecticut........... 9, 367 17, 420 10, 936 64, 500 40, 767 59,036} 1, 541,052 14, 056 53, 337 27. 42 15, 199 
_ _  SaSae 3, 543 4, 920 2, 808 28, 851 17, 653 25, 972 449, 969 6, 184 22, 938 17.91 6, 152 
Massachusetts......... 17, 922 31, 393 20, 186 148, 703 86, 705 138, 476] 3,242, 396) 32, 970 117, 308 24. 51 030 
New Hampshire......-. 2, 331 3, 774 2, 377 25, 067 16, 028) 23, 180 466, 013 5, 519 20, 012 21. 44 5, 912 
Rhode Island.......... 2,113 15, 450 9, 615 48, 241 27, 531 45,015) 1,117, 061 10, 718 40, 778 25. 80 10, 821 
a bebbabiaceee 1, 884 , 287 1,018 6, 415 4,715 5, 608 115, 756 ‘ 5,124 21. 49 1, 586 
nm II: 
ew Jersey.........--. 12, 765 55, 367 35, 499 270, 615 151, 318 258,775| 7, 728,047 61, 613 223, 025 31. 02 63, 197 
nk. ars 74, 293 150, 710 ‘ 751, 638 415, 656 731,894) 20, 383, 672 174, 260 648, 638 29. 53 176, 235 
Puerto Rico..........- 2, 556 240 36 2, 031 226) 568 13, 464 135 556 SE Dl icccckosucde 
_ man S _ See 215 2 0 16 326 4 16 i ee 
n 
ae 815 1, 237 471 7,173 2, 751 7, 510 223, 191 1, 788 7,175 30. 33 1, 708 
District of Columbia... 3, 388 2, 493 77 15,077 6, 166; 13, 809 352, 858 3, 288 13, 469 25. 70 3, 624 
M ckeiinecaee 8, 378 9, 481 4, 708 56, 242 28, 125 50,945) 1,152,149 12,130 46, 584 23. 28 12, 230 
North Carolina.......-. 14, 604 35, 759) 21,317 159, 954 94, 710 146,919] 2,465,153 34, 981 133, 028 17.07 35, 578 
Pennsylvania. ......... 26, 051 89, 516 39, 912 554, 150 243, 645 724) 12, 922, 353 120, 172 450, 404 26. 88 130, 098 
See 7, 621 , 945) 4, 006 , 592) 42,181 57, 661 970, 601 13, 729 55, 699 17.00 16, 025 
a yreinia evaneten 2, 465 6, 130 1,311 42, 722 13, 379 30, 7 581, 088 7, 331 26, 744 19. 84 10,117 
ion IV: 
Ala _ ae 8, 073 12, 894 2, 947 140, 025 25, 542 68,847} 1,388, 658 16, 392 66, 715 20. 39 32, 468 
ec ccocncaes 18, 204 14, 913 7, 300 59, 418 30, 971 42, 700 858, 681 10, 167 40, 862 20. 37 14, 103 
es 10,117 15, 221 6, 845 , 598) 55, 281 84,154) 1,624, 241 20, 037 76, 614 19. 95 24, 531 
Mississippi-..........- 6, 935 7, 656 2,374 46, 311 16, 372 32, 672 608, 408 7, 779 29, 863 19. 23 10, 763 
th Carolina........ 6, 825 9° 430 4,185) 55,547} a8aas| «46,771| 983,656) 11 42, 278 20.47} 12,966 
— pienbadewbobiael 9, 450 14, 970 6, 041 159, 863) 72, 354 153,278} 2,999, 791 36, 495 144, 655 19. 89 36, 675 
ion V: 
oS ee 4, 632 11, 069 3, 410 132, 797 47,174 111,156) 2, 243, 515 26, 466 103, 134 20. 78 30, 596 
ee 13, 022 d 13, 585 506, 611 129, 672 456,079] 15, 586, 364 108, 590 444, 969 34. 58 115, 902 
ae. ewisaeb ain 29, 098 35, 287 12, 297 204, 426) 95, 181,045) 5,318, 404 43, 106 168, 727 30. 34 943 
ion VI: 

I i saci aehieisiice 22, 029 38, 467 16, 445 269, 971 141, 870 226,337} 5, 890, 212 53, 890 195, 612 27. 89 64, 357 
I Si iccisciane 7, 026 27, 371 7, 216 144, 534 321 139, 696] 3, 607, 416 33, 261 127, 957 26. 83 33, 
Minnesota............. 12, 580 5, 518 2, 148 49, 330 21, 678 41, 037 918, 973 9, 771 38, 305 22. 84 11,127 
Wisconsin RAS 10, 860 17, 001 6, 322 76, 790 , 606 , 486] 1, 968, 460 15, 354 58, 984 31.07 18,175 
a 6, 750 3, 976 1, 664 25, 069 13, 508 21, 740 494, 656 _ 5,176 18, 7: 24. 22 6, 297 
Ri cibisKnakwonns 10, 030 3, 885 1,137 , 248 8, 149 23, 074 593, 716 5, 494 21, 205 26. 55 5, 453 

Missouri......--.------ 8, 449 20, 764 9, 240 114, 896 , 880) 89, 593} 1, 762, 935 21, 332 77,179 21. 06) 26, 313 
eee 5, 565 2, 255 We 046) 14, 031 8, 254 13, 874 320, 282 3, 303 13, 103 23. 75 3,198 
North Dakota_.......- 1, 970 246 65 1 918 1, 920 , 293 457 1, 588 24.10 435 
South Dakota......... 2,122 352 118 2,121 1, 036 1, 868 40, 122 445 1, 723 22. 05 496 

Region VIII 
eee 5, 965 6, 410 1, 946 39, 584 11, 162 25, 159 467, 485 5, 990 23, 087 19.01 8, 978 
Se 8,315 9, 714 1, 920 50, 452 11, 975 41,129 876, 365 9, 793 37, 468 22. 03 11, 904 
Oklahoma............- 13, 444 5, 966 1, 807 36, 871 14, 900 34, 671 808, 8, 255 31, 752 24. 09 8, 467 
Ph ang eee ae 47,147 14, 691 4, 468 92, 286 32, 21 85,881} 1, 858, 583 20, 448 83, 166 21. 92 21,190 
ote el ae 9, 328 1, 999 708 8, 546 3, 285 7,375 164, 082 1,756 6, 578 24. 81 2, 027 
Montana.............- 3, 215 735 274 6, 625 2, 902 6, 047 137, 653 1, 440 6, 047 22. 59 1,379 
New Mexico.........-- 3, 731 2,013 252 8, 721 1, 601 8, 060 191, 121 1, 919 7, 343 24. 37 2, 131 
_ eae 3, 586 1, 994 569 10, 5, 203' 8, 669 , 903 2, 064 7, 599 25. 62 2, 402 
Wyoming.............- 2,118 334 87 3,717 809 2, 990 83, 616 712 1, 963 26. 95 719 
6, 393 2, 787 699 13, 745 4,196 10, 698 265, 153 2, 547 9, 902 25. 34 3, 158 
44, 059 61, 731 25, 982 , 355 168, 732) 266,090) 7,104, 213 63, 355 242, 444 27.78 75, 082 
670 1, 446 481 11, 885 4, 903 9, 929 235, 2, 364 8, 690) 25. 03 () 
2,311 1, 531 322 , 972 2, 158) 8, 030 247, 205 1,912 7, 501 31. 40 1,613 
1,179 369 87 4,046 817 4, 793 164, 450 1,141 4, 497 34. 82 (*) 
4, 642 72% 362 5, 981 3, 418) 5, 158 120, 409) 1, 228 4, 796 23. 78 1, 356 
8, 900 7, 741 4,109 27,322 9, 328) 26, 836 , 437 6, 390 24, 649) 26. 94 6, 327 
9, 086 10, 641 2, 587 54, 18, 580 50,261} 1, 467, 719 11, 967 46, 122 30. 08 11, 925 
1 Includes, except as otherwise noted, data for the Federal employees’ unem- 5 Not adjusted for voided benefit checks and transfers under interstate com- 
a de a program, administered by the States as agents of the Federal  bined-wage plan. 
overnment. 


? Total excludes transitional 


claims. 
3 Excludes claims filed solely under the Federal employees’ unemployment in- 


surance 


rogram. 
‘ Total, part-total, and partial. 
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State agencies. 


6 Excludes Alaska and Hawaii. 
7 Data not available. 


Source: Department of Labor, Bureau of Employment Security, and affiliated 


Social Security 











Table 9.--Public assistance in the United States, by month, June 1955-June 19561 
[Except for general assistance, includes vendor{payments for medical care and cases receiving only such payments] 








































































































Aid to dependent children Aid to 
Aid to the 
, perma- ene en e 
Y Ln Total 2 Old-age Recipients Aid to nently | assistance | Total | . 28° chil- the | BeDtly | accict- 
—_— disabled ance | (fami- totally | (cases) 
Total? | Children lies) abled 
Number of recipients Percentage change from previous month 
2, 548, 503 620, 303} 2,239,328} 1,691, 613 103, 902 236, 828 310, 000}........ (4) —0.8} +0.2) +09) —5.9 
2, 550, 101 611, 578} 2,209,299; 1, 668,914 104, 140 238, 763 |, +0.1 —1.4 +.2 +.8 —4.1 
2, 551, 615 607,822} 2,199,090! 1, 661, 809 104, 164 240, 299 ; il Se +.1 —.6) +.6 -.1 
2, 552, 536 604, 457; 2,191,138) 1,656,814 104, 249 240, 870 290, 000} ........ (*) —.6 +.1 +.2 —2.4 
2, 552, 991 508, 459) 2,171,169) 1, 642, 869 104, 242, 320 a (*) —1.0 +.2 +.6) —1.3 
2, 554, 709) 598,113} 2,173,222) 1, 644,728 104, 718 242, 122 297, 000} ........ + -.1 +.3 -.1) +3.8 
2, 552, 899 602, 787) 2,193,215) 1, 661, 206 104, 860 244, 010 eee -.1 +.8 +.1 +.8) +5.9 
2, 545, 576 605, 674; 2,205,913) 1, 670,728 104, 947 245, 210 330, 000)........ -.3 +.5 +.1 +.5) +65.1 
2, 538, 518 608, 628} 2,220,653) 1, 682, 363 104, 772 247,117 336, 000}........ —.3 +.5 -.2 +.8) +1.7 
2, 535, 419 613, 246] 2,240,856) 1, 698, 296 083 249,118 ,.,, -.1 +.8 +.3 +.8) © 
2, 530, 720 615, 985] 2,253,738) 1, 708, 484 105, 229 251, 322, 000}........ —-.2 +.4 +.1) +10) —4.2 
2, 527, 753 617,058} 2,258,858) 1, 713, 503 105, 469 255, 954 303, 000}........ -.1 +.2 +.2) +18 —5.9 
2, 523, 716: 613, 720} 2,250,229) 1,707, 629 105, 796 258, 279 290, 000)........ 3 —.5 +.3 +.9| -—43 
Amount of assistance Percentage change from previous month 
1955 
SO ccccna $228, 474, 000} $133, 292, 041 $53, 830, 416 $5, 964, 848/$13, 009, 522) $16,669,000) -—0.4) +0.5) -—0.7} +1.1) +0. —7.1 
} aroree 227, 688,000} 134, 267, 369 52, 998, 023 5, 906, 557) 13, 188, 555 15, 946, 000 —-.3 +.7 —-1.5 —1.0) +1.4 —4.3 
August...... 226, 875,000} 133, 649, 806 52, 763, 377 5, 888, 035) 13,300,930} 15, 718,000 —.4 —.5 —.4 —.3 +.9) —1.4 
September ..| 227,079,000] 133, 999, 430 52, 851, 801 5, 945, 057| 13, 284,871} 15, 358, 000 +.1 +.3 +.2) +1.0 -.1) -—2.3 
October....- 228,821,000) 136,034, 539 52, 512, 850 6, 039, 250} 13, 450,637} 15,178,000 +.8) +1.5 =. +1. +1.2) —1.2 
November.../ 230,400,000} 136, 805, 741 52, 580, 182 6, 054, 577] 13, 458,492) 15, 849, 000 +.7 +.6 +.1 +. +.1} +44 
December...| 234,139,000) 137, 666, 789 53, 415, 407 6, 090, 775) 13, 709,025; 17,300,000) +1.6 +. | +1. +. +1. +9.2 
1956 
January..... 235, 480, 000 276, 533 53, 474, 008 6, 100, 996) 13,784,271} 18,012,000 +.6 +.4 +.1 +. +.5) +41 
February....| 235,733,000) 137, 284, 906 54, 051, 818 6,110, 375) 13, 943,747} 18, 506, 000 +.1 —.7| +11 +. +1.2) +2.7 
March....... 237,157,000) 137, 313, 059 54, 818, 422 6, 144, 744] 14,082,191} 18, 585, 000 +.6) () +1.4 +. +1.0 +.4 
Apes eteowe 236, 526,000) 137,412, 301 55, 239, 202 6, 170, 895} 14,272,922) 17,407,000 —.3 +.1 +. +. +1.45 -—63 
ae 235, 923,000} 137, 436, 276 55, 222, 938 6, 375, 783) 14, 557,834) 16,054, 000 -.3 © ® +3. +20) 7.8 
tee 233, 756,000] 137, 005, 608 54, 785, 725 6, 392, 529) 14, 649,950) 15,051, 000 -.9 —.3 —.8 +. +.6) -6.2 
1 For definition of terms see the Bulletin, January 1953, p. 16. Al] data subject § Includes as recipients the children and 1 parent or other adult relative in fam- 


to revision. ilies in which the requirements of at least 1 such adult were considered in deter- 


3 Total exceeds sum of columns because of inclusion of vendor payments for 


mining the amount of assistance. 


medical care from general assistance funds and from special medical funds; data 3 Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 


for such expenditures partly estimated for some States. 


of less than 0.05 percent. 





SOCIAL SECURITY AMENDMENTS -$sessions, reported H.R. 7089 favorably 
on June 28, 1955. The bill passed the 
House of Representatives on July 13 
vivors insurance coverage on a_ by a voice vote, unchanged except for 
contributory basis be given “serious an amendment concerning the credit- 
consideration.” A similar Select Com- ing of military service under the rail- 
mittee was appointed pursuant to road retirement program rather than 
House Resolution 35 (Eighty-fourth under old-age and survivors insurance 
Congress, January 31, 1955). This in certain cases. 

Committee, under the chairmanship The bill was referred to the Senate 
of Representative Hardy, after ex- Committee on Finance, too late in 
tensive public hearings and executive the session for action during 1955. 


(Continued from page 15) 
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The Committee held public hearings 
on the bill from June 4 to June 8, 
1956, and reported the bill favorably, 
with relatively minor amendments, 
on June 28. The bill passed the 
Senate by a voice vote on July 2. 
The conferees from the House and 
Senate completed their report, and 
the bill was adopted by both bodies 
on July 17. The President signed it 
on August 1, 1956, and the amend- 
ments became Public Law No. 881. 
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Table 10.—Amount of vendor payments for see for recipients of public assistance, by program and State, 
une 1956 



































Aid to the perma- 
State | a la Aid to dependent | 2 a General 
State | Old-age assistance amines | Aid to the blind nently and totally euitan® 
| 

OT ee) A | $11, 615, 168 $2, 046, 026 $315, 952 $2, 185, 337 3 $5, 871, 000 
NE a eee ee ae age ay ee | 420 518 | 61 359 14 
LETT Rk SOE SL Eee eee Ses) Le eee et Pee (4) | 23, 965 
(1 Nei lee pecans gegueeonneneae tay acd Re a eee sae EA | ies, (ae a a ae 19, 410 (4) | 78, 328 

SEO SRI ae ae RSG ae eI: SAS | BRIS S OEE TT) eee Ree ee (5) 

 athechtetl 2 fie peal sete ele ES aaa aS | 278, 885 96, 570 | 6, 066 72, 522 (°) 
rN a a caeauwuun 864 581 | 166 $138 1,073 

SE See ae ee ee 17, 710 6, 002 | 945 15, 852 (5) 
SS RS PP CRE et eae Sa eae 1, 837, 846 277, 550 | 56, 265 363, 654 502, 982 
A Ro ee ee Sane ee 477, 842 79, 624 19, 375 (4) 176, 473 
NR +68 SRE Roe ie A eee See, | initia Cae cee n rn hatin eoceren Gites Ss So iets Sarees (*) 218, 629 
A SR SR Ld | 4,912 35, $35 | 36, 081 
ETS OS SN eS Ss hr eee 536 3, 330 3, 166 
a a Ga CaP 1, 569 3,774 | 44, 674 
Massachus etts 1, 452 524, 447 | 141, 456 
Mich gan -.-- 2,077 27, 122, 961 
Minnesota_.. 40, 414 12,159 184, 147 
SS SE Ss a ray Peete te ne NR | BARRE ee, SRE TRE cen oe eee 153, 886 
NEES. ee ae a eae peT on EPPO eae st Sree eer Se ee Re aa 200, 904 
| EE Sea ere ea | RS es | diciraigiainitcgieeninie oie (4) 71, 400 

New Hampshire 3 | 2, 349 5, 520 (®) 
Ee | ee oe ee, ee ee 20, 004 yf Se ene eer 126, 647 
I nice a ise celia meine 38, 276 23,311 1, 880 6, 433 3,042 

INN cn ane ih bee ne 2, 221, 606 708, 972 90, 597 833, 420 (®) 
I i 47, 610 ME: lcécdacnbcdecccecunnan 13,094 194, 700 
i. MORE ao Eg ileal coe cllbes seperate eam ES 154, 406 19, 919 | 196 24, 957 22, 977 
0 Cee en oe Ca ee eee 324, 246 18, 564 | | Se ee eA 955, 610 
a ce cams mene laniecd ued aka leone eos canes ewe ietReik wablana ened cae suman akmeeniae 226, 229 
a 2 a ee acameamannaanen 131, 217 119, 985 | 31, 581 49,113 52, 298 
_ | 4 Ss RSQ he eae 49, 635 34, 670 | , 194 17, 567 36, 101 
nS ie ga eres IRE e erage 0 Ts eee ese eee eeeaiee ss mere eh 9, 424 
EE Se ee ee REET, Mm eC CR Ee LS EE! eee ee 98, 411 
i Sen 1,600 1, 452 159 356 237 
Virgin Islands 342 115 15 50 141 
SR RERERERR RIESE SS Ree et ae R ELS FREER eR TE SEP MTN MEEK et Ce MMEN RCE Mee reer erate 12, 526 
eo ee ee 1, 130, 938 126, 273 | 9, 007 128, 629 187, 394 
EE SE SO ELS eee ee ee 576, 788 125, 587 | 16, 228 48, 659 139, 107 
eR Se ee Se ee ee RP ar te ee Ce Ee | RU ny ee NE OU ee ee eee 38, 673 
1 For the special aves of public assistance figures in italics represent pay- 3 Includes an estimated amount for States m vendor payments for medical 
ments made without Federal participation. States not shown made no vendor care from general assistance funds and from s medical funds and reporting 

payments during the month or did not report such payments. these data semiannually but not on a month 4 basis. 
3In all States except California, Illinois, Kansas, Louisiana, Massachusetts, 4 No program for aid to the permanently and totally disabled. 


Nevada, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Utah, and the Virgin Islands includes pay- 
ments made on behalf of recipients of the special types of public assistance. 
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5 Data not available. 


Social Security 
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Table 11.—Average payments including vendor payments for medical care, average amount of money payments, and 
average amount of vendor payments for assistance cases, by program and State, June 1956! 














E Aid to dependent children Aid to the permanently 
a (per family) Aid to the blind and totally disabled 
State Money Vendor Money Vendor Money Vendor Money Vendor 
an | ipa. | Par, | am | pes | Pav, | am | pox | Pe, | an | “poy | PO, 
assist- ments yo assist- ments po assist; | ments assist; ments — 
ance reciP- | medical | ance recip- | medical | 22¢e to recip- | medical | ance P- | medical 
ients 3 care? ients 3 pe 2 ients 3 —s ients * — 2 

Total, 5B States *......<...s.5... $54. 29 $49. 99 $4. 60 $89. 27 $86. 05 $3. 33 $60. 42 $57. 64 $2. 99 $56. 72 $48. 84 $8. 46 
Dn eS LES See ee er 32. 55 32. 55 (°) 41.19 41.16 0s 33. 59 33. 56 08 34. 51 34. 48 0s 

J eee 71. 44 70. 87 ig Sooeenes Seremee ts) ARR LUE Ss 88. 66 87. 50 1.48 © ® (6) 
a Ee ES ceo | Seer RNS I.) ea 66. 90 65. 63 PE 4 Seer eaters Se ee 
CE iccbieniuanccnddccianaanens 90.18 73.18 17.00 136. 85 118. 85 18. 00 99. 06 81. 06 18.00 118. 42 84. 42 34. 00 
District of Columbija_.......-.....-- 53. 85 53. 57 - 28 109. 76 109. 49 ae 60. 99 60. 35 - 64 62. 74 61. 38 1.35 
[SS ee See 47.24 36. 40 10. 83 83. 00 81.05 1.95 57. 61 48. 44 9.17 59. 98 47.91 12.07 
See nee eee 60. 88 42. 41 20. 23 136. 54 125. 51 11.07 67. 53 52. 02 16. 29 86. 02 48.95 38. 37 

Ee ee 51. 56 38. 41 13. 92 91. 93 82. 90 9.16 63. 35 53. 06 10.79 (°) (®) (®) 
Chinn cetedbcatidcccansccunes 67.19 60. 65 6.91 112.14 103. 74 9.15 73. 50 66. 00 7. 92 70. 84 62. 05 9. 20 
ee a See 54. 63 54. 63 (5) 73. 25 72. 86 40 51. 64 51. 38 - 26 45. 89 45. 65 24 
Ba ene a 50. 04 46. 20 4.00 84. 22 81. 22 3.00 53. 98 51. 08 2.99 58. 39 52. 39 6. 00 
peer eae 82.17 56. 57 26.10 132. 66 119. 48 13. 57 103. 27 102. 88 -78 104. 84 59. 33 49.05 
0 eae 57. 47 56. 64 >) eS See! eee nS 63. 96 63. 69 1.16 75. 21 74. 42 11.02 
SD conch dink waccccdenndecs 70. 81 45. 07 26. 42 126. 06 111.08 15. 36 86. 03 53.05 33. 73 57.15 49. 32 9. 48 

Ca eee 61. 74 60. 23 pf Re Se ee Pees ee AES. (°) (°) ® 
og eae 62. 33 50. 40 12.00 136. 80 123. 67 13. 50 67.33 58. 33 9. 00 86. 84 57.05 20. 00 
dt. ee ees eas eee 121.91 118. 84 8.07 71. 55 71. 61 | SR SEN eee 
ow) ae 49. 46 45. 22 4.24 85.13 81.29 3. 84 48. 26 43.45 4.81 46.12 42. 29 3. 83 
2 Soe 83.10 63. 34 23.15 139. 56 128. 01 13.14 91.39 73. 96 20.71 76. 11 68.12 20. 80 
DUOC CRMOMIB a wince cc nccicccccccce 32. 71 31.79 . 92 62. 95 62. 03 SOU Visioccindicitial fabnladininiptcaelemanmaiaeen 38. 53 37. 53 1.00 
Pe Raitt icciiebadinwan 71.7 53. 91 19.17 122.7 111.7 12.17 57. 50 55. 76 1.73 80. 96 56. 04 26. 72 
iccsnsGbhecteeeenacenddncadendan 59. 45 56.15 3. 30 89. 53 88. 74 .79 57. 92 55. 50 Sg eee ese See 
Ree: 46. 48 43.99 2.49 107.10 102. 94 4.16 61. 61 59. 72 1.89 55. 02 51.18 3. 85 
ee 62. 91 58. 22 6. 27 114. 46 104. 46 10. 00 71. 28 65. 57 7.33 76. 39 68. 23 11.20 
See eee 60. 69 60. 52 oan 113. 01 112. 51 . 60 67. 62 66. 95 . 67 65. 53 65. 33 - 20 
LL ae 18. 54 18.05 - 51 35. 51 35.16 . 52 (?) (7) (7) 19. 47 18. 97 - 50 
EE iicincdacccacudusedseoad 82. 37 62. 75 19. 90 120. 21 106. 43 13. 98 91.39 80.15 11.44 98. 29 74. 82 23. 86 
. Cee 66. 95 53.18 13. 98 144. 96 129. 59 15. 50 73. 92 59. 43 14. 59 101. 76 65. 89 $6. 08 









































1 Averages for general assistance not computed because of difference among 
States in policy or practice regarding use of general assistance funds to pay medi- 
cal bills for recipients of the special types of public assistance. Figures in italics 
represent payments made without Federal icipation. States not shown made 
no vendor payments during the month or did not report such payments. 

2 Averages based on cases receiving money payments, vendor payments for 
medical care, or both. 


Bulletin, September 1956 


3 Averages based on number of cases receiving payments. See tables 12, 13, 14, 
and 16 for average money payments for States not making vendor fm ag ey 

‘ For aid to the permanently and totally disabled represents data for the 45 
States with programs in operation. 

§ Less than 1 cent. 

* No program for aid to the permanently and totally disabled. 

7 Average payment not computed on base of less than 50 recipients. 
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Table 12.—Old-age assistance: Recipients and payments 
to recipients, by State, June 1956! 


{Includes vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only such 


Table 13.—Aid to the blind: Recipients and payments to 
recipients, by State, June 1956! 


{Includes vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only such 










































































payments] payments] 
| 
| a Percentage change from— —— Percentage change from— 
Num- Num 
| 
State wher | May 1956in— | June 1955 in— State | cop: | May 1956in— | June 1955 in— 
ients Total Aver- | fents | Total Aver- 
} amount age ey a amount age oe —_— 
| | — = Num- | 4 mount | — Amount — Amount 
| | 
Total 2... 2, 523, 71618137, 005, 608 $54. 29) —0.2) —0.3) -1.0) +28 Total id 105, 796 | $6, 392, 529 1$60.42 | +0.3] +0.3] +1.8 +7.2 
| | 
100,236) 3,262,741) 32.55) +.4 +.6) +42.2) +30.7 i ee 1, 700 57,095 | 33.59] +.2 +.7] +51 (3) 
1, 667| 97,811] 58.67 —.2} 98 —1.9 —9.7 Alaska..... 74 5,336 | 72.11 (4) (4) (4) (4) 
14, 058) 782,700} 55. 68 +.2 +.2) +21 +1.7 rt eee 779 50, 446 | 64. 76 +.1 +.2| +4.0 +5.4 
55,127) 1,825,380) 33.11) = +. 2) +.4, +.8) 1.2 eC ae 2,039 80, 39.63 | +.1 +.2] +1.8 —.4 
267,320| 19,097,740] 71.44) (3) | —.7 —.7| +58 Calif. ?_.... 13,154 | 1,166,291 | 88.66| +.5 (’) 4+-3.9 +9.1 
52,628} 4,312,851} 81.95 —.2 —.3) +.3 —3.4 Colo....... 328 21, 66. 90 —.6 —.4] +3.8 +3.8 
16,405; 1,479,394; 90.18 —.2 +.44 —-25) 423.4 Conn...... 337 33, 99.06) 41.8] +1.6] +24] 412.5 
1, 573 70,458) 44.79 —1.1) 1.0) —3.3 +8.5 . aes 21 13, 849 | 64.12 +.9 +1.7| +1.4 +4.0 
3, 058 164,671) 53.85 —.1 +.3 —.6 —.3 ae 3 eee 259 15,797 | 60.99 +.4 +1.4] +1.2 +4.0 
69,001} 3,242,307} 46.99) (4) +.1 —.4, +1.1 | 2, 647 130, 369 | 49. 25 -.7 -.1]/ —7.0 —6.6 
98,100, 3,761,304) 38.34) (3) +.1 —.3) +11 rn 3, 454 149, 943 | 43. 41 -.1 +.2| 42.1 +3.2 
1, 635] 77, 230| 47.241 —1.3 —.4, -93) -11.2 Hawaii___- 103 934 | 57.61 | —1.9 —.1 | —12.0 —8.9 
8, 367| 464,600} 55. 53 ae —.7] —3.5 2.3 aho.....- 186 11,460 | 61.61 | —1.1 —.6| +.5 +1.6 
es 90,831) 5, 529,745) 60.88) —.5 —.7) —47 —6.3 ascecece) Sane 233, 246 | 67.53 —.2 (5) —2.9 —4.4 
RES 34,325 1,769,822) 51.56 —.5 —2.2; —66 —.7 eee 1, 795 113,718 | 63.35 {| +.1 +1 +.2 +8.3 
“eee 39,613, 2,416, 030 99 —.5 —.2} —4.3| +1.3 Towa......- 1, 494 111, 432 | 74.59] +.2 +.5| +44 +6.0 
Kans..-.-. ; 2, 240,422) 67.19) —.4 +.5) —2.4 —,4 Kans...... 620 45, 567 | 73.50] —1.6 —.5) —1.7 —1.5 
| EE 55,499/ 1,973,768] 35.56) +.8 +.6 —,1 +.4 < Sh 3,123 115, 519 | 36.99 +.7 +.7] +5.9 +5.6 
Rite ciate 121,339) 6,629,234) 54. 63 +.1| @® +1.0 +8.3 eee 2, 057 106, 221 | 51.64 +.2 +1.3 +.4 +4.2 
Maine..--- , 84 592, 786) 50. 04 =. 2) —.4) —5.7) 41.7 Maine....- 524] * . 28,283 | 53.98 0 +.4) —3.5 +3.3 
Ma.....2.. 10, 204 474,727| 46.52 2 (@) —3.2 and re 70 | “~ 25,080 | 53.36] —.6 =—.8| -—1.7 +1.2 
Mass. ..... 85,525) 7,027,323) 82.17 -.4] —.3) —4.0 +2.0 Mass...... 1, 869 193, 008 |103.27 | —1.0 —1.2) +4.3 +14.8 
teh... 71, 4,080,688; 57. 47 -.4/ @) —5.2 —2.2 ae , 783 114, 046 | 63.96 | —1.9 -—.6| —2.4 —.3 
inn..---- 50,871) 3,602,351) 70.81 =—.3 —2.4, -1.6 +5.0 eee 1,198 103, 067 | 86.03 —.4 -1.8| —4.0 —35. 5 
. ae 70, 2,041,097) 2880) —5 —-.5) +.2) +34 | Miss.....-. , 820 148, 38.81] +.5 +.6}] +64} +19.5 
_—= 129,248} 6,434,953) 49.7 —.3 —.2| -—2.8 —2.4 |. ees 4,798 | &_ 287,880 | 60.00} +2.0 +2.0 | +16.5 +2739 
Mont....-. 8, 537 496,650) 58.18 -.8 7) —5.3 —4.9 Mont...... 425 | J 27,888 | 65.62] +.2 (3) —4.7 =—356 
Nebr...... 17,416} 919,305) 52.79) -—.2) () —2.2} 426 Nebr.....-- 818 6 53, 509 | 65.41 | +1.0 +.8]+10.2| +242 
| hee 2, 587 159,717| 61.74 —=,3 +.4, -1.6) +5.7 “\ ipiinleatee 118 8,780 | 74.41 +.9 +.1] +7.3 $°3 
if eek 5, 907 368, 206] 62.33 -.7 —-.1) —6.1 —.8 i: ee 261 17, 574 | 67.33 —.4 +.9}) —40 1.5 
a 
N.J_-.----| 19,664; 1,456,682) 74.08 —.2 +1.3) —3.3 4+4.5 | a 916 Wea cs 71. 55 +.8 +3.2| +5.4 $3.8 
N. Mex.... 9, 025 446,416) 49.46) +.4 +5.6) —11.6) +37.0 N. Mex...- 391 | YF 18,868 | 48.26) +.3 +.5) +.8| 437.4 
ae 95,982) 7,975, 83.10) —.6) —1.7) —56 —.7 in Be Set 4,375 399,818 | 91.39] —1 —.8| +.2 +1.0 
N.C....--.| 51,750| 1, 692,958) 32.71) (4) +.2 —.1 +3.0 Se ee 4, 932 203, 524 | 41.27] +.7 +.9 +.7 +2.1 
N.Dak..-.| 8,056) 577,873) 71.73) 4.1) +1.7] -24) 411.5 N. Dak...) 113 6,497 | 57.50) —34| —52| —42| -16.5 
i 98,210; 5, 838, 59. 45 —.3 +.5} —3.1 —1.1 a 3,7 217,653 | 57.92 0 —1.4 +.5 +2.3 
Okia......... 94,959} 6,106,289] 64.30 —.1 —.2 —.3| 44.3 Okla.....-. 1, 982 154,754 | 78.08 | +.2 +.3| —2.6 +3.2 
RE 18,571; 1,217,109) 65. 54 —.6) —1.6) -49) —41 i 3 6 25,158 | 74.88) +1.2} +1.1] —2.9 -.9 
eae 52,678] 2,448,354) 46.48 o,f —.3} —7.2 —5.7 i es 16,708 | 1,029,318 | 61.61 +.4 +.6] +1.3] +22.6 
Pres 43, ,883} 7.93) +.4 +.3} —1.9 —1.0 i: : SNS 1, 674 13,143 | 7.85| +23] +2.0| +7.9 +8.5 
SS 7, 910 497,648) 62.91 -.5 +.3} -—2.5) +32 i an 163 11,619 | 71.28 —.6 +.9] —7.9 —9.9 
Te ae , 400; 1,388, 32. 74 —.4 —.1) —2.0 —s § :0C....... 1,790 67, 952 | 37.96 | +.3 +.8| +2.5 +2.3 
§. Dak..... 10, 273 462,840) 45.05, —.6 —.6) —4.6) —4.0 S. Dak..... 198 8,892 | 44.91 | —1.0 —.2| —2.0 +.1 
Tenn._...- 61,115] 2,082,078] 34.07 —.5 -.7] —7.1 —9.0 Tenn.-...- 3,134 125, 420 | 40. 02 —.3 -.9) —4.9 —8.1 
ie ‘ 9,314,509} 41.77| (4) +.1) (4) +6.8 RS 6, 569 419 | 45.58 | +.4 +.5| +1.0 +4.2 
J aa 9, 243 , 961) 60. 69 —.6 -.7) —2.1 —.3 ae 239 16,161 | 67.62 0 +1.7) +5.8 +6.4 
eee 6, 682 , 966) 49. 53 -.1} @) —2.6) +81 _ ae 137 : 48.90] —2.8 —3.7| —15.4 —15.5 
ae 669 12,402} 18. 54 —.6 —.5| —2.9 —3.0 tom 30 580 | (4) (4) (4) 4) (4) 
RES 16, 567 515,774) 31.13 —.5 —.4| —3.7 —.6 LS 1, 305 49,238 | 37.73 —.2 +.1 —.2 +41 
Wash...... 56,832} 4,681,149] 82.37 -.2 —.3) —3.5) $429.1 Wash. 3.... 787 71,925 | 91.39} +.9} +2.1] 42.1] 7419.1 
Wis Wisin 23, 077 656, 556, 28. 45 —.2 —.2) —4.8 —2.2 We. VAssecs 1,179 38, 246 | 32.44 +.9 +1.1 —.4 +.5 
=a 41,400} 2,771,590) 66.95 —.4 —.1) -—3.9) +1.3 | aS 1,112 82,194 | 73.92 —.1 +5.6| —2.4 +6.1 
Wyo...... 3, 887 228, 737| 58.85 —.5 —.4) —2.6 —2.4 Wyo....... 65 4,190 | 64.46 | (4 « ® (4) 












































‘ 1 ~-.—_r of terms see the Bulletin, January 1953, p.16. All data subject 
o rev ; 
3 Includes 4,308 recipients aged 60-64 in Colorado and payments of $388,772 
to these recipients. Such payments are made without Federal participation. 
* Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 


‘ Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 


5In addition, supplemental payments of $143,317 were made to recipients 
from general assistance funds. 


* Based on data excluding vendor payments for medical care for June 1955. 
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wa ee —_—_ of terms see the Bulletin, January 1953, p.16. All data subject 
revision. 
1 Data include recipients of payments made without Federal participation 
and payments to these recipients as follows: California, $34,482 to 369 recipients; 
Missouri, $35,671 to 586 recipients; Pennsylvania, $515,224 to 8,301 recipients; 
and Washington, $120 to 2 recipients. 

* Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 

4 Average payment not computed on base of less than 50 recipients; percent- 
age change, on less than 100 recipients. 

5 Increase of less than SS Pa 

*In addition, supplemental payments of $6,355 were made to recipients 
from general assistance funds. 

7 Based on data excluding vendor payments for medical care for June 1955 


Social Security 
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Table 14.—Aid to dependent children: Recipients and payments to recipients, 
by State, June 1956' 


{Includes vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only such payments] 








| Number of | 

recipients 
| Num- 
° | ber of 

State | fam- | T 1 
| ilies Total 2 | a 
Total | Cc hildren | amount 
| 


—— oe —_— 





mew 1 

















Payments to recipients 


ae 
ro 


Total. ---|613, 720 |2, 250, 229° iI, 707, 629 $54, 785, 725 | 


a 630 | 76,004 | | 58, 453 808, 502 
Alaska..._- 1,303) 4,847 3, 580 127, 528 
ER scassols | 4.798 | 18,578 | 14,090 457, 892 
Se | 8431) 32,119} 24969] — 475,091 
Calif....... | 52,257 | 180,305 | 138,829 | 6, 560, 561 
Colo___-...| 5,805 | 22,129| 17,073 634, 904 
Cee 5c | 5,365 17,363 | 12,914 734, 219 
Del. | 1902} 4.645} 3:558| 101,643 
are 2128) 9114 7.117 | 233) 57% 
ae 21°426 | 76,288 | 58,404 | 1, 180, 034 
a 14, 339 | 52,335 | 39,988 | 1,079, 288 
Hawaii... 3.073 | 11,732} 9,345 255, 071 
Idaho. __._. 1,735; 6,211| 4,556/ 224.089 
De cctke 25.065 | 97,923 | 74,177 | 3,422,368 
RES | 8,690} 30,719 | 22,840 798, 844 
lowa_._.._- | 6,826; 24, | 18, 421 762, 926 
Kans_....-- 4,578 | 16,716 | 12,900 513, 386 
pee 18,736 | 67,850 | 50,924} 1, 196,006 
Ds ccaes 19,839 | 77,946 | 59,555 | 1,453,232 
Maine-_ ---- 4,487 | 15, 588 | 11, 284 377, 903 
 ——— 6,251 | 25,527 | 19, 841 605, 381 
Mass......- 12,706 | 42,386 | 31,419 | 1, 685, 553 
Mich....... 18, 959 | », 13 48, 407 2, 199, 616 
Minn___...| 8,067 21,050 | 1,016, 947 
Miss......- 11, 672 33, 568 323, 217 
Mo.. 20, 383 54,406 | 1, 432, 938 
Mont------ 1, 97! 5, 338 210, 894 
Nebr...---- | 2,725 7, 548 "934 
PO ond 47: 1, 237 41, 948 
N.H.. | 995 2, 807 136, 114 
SS =r" 6, 508 | 16, 432 793, 384 
N. Mex._..| 6,075 | 17,285 | 517,162 
asa 53, 938 | 147,551 | 7,527,717 
| eee 19, 954 | 58,993 | 1,256,141 
N. Dak | 1, 637 | 4, 601 200, 962 
Ohio. ...... 17,176 49,805 | * 1, 537,844 
| ee 15, 710 40, 221 1, 287, 238 
OGeee.....<. 3, 545 9, 659 435, 554 
| apres: 28, 856 | 84,028 | 3,090,358 
ot | 42, 163 | 114,738 | 440, 260 
| 

| ee | 3, 467 | 8, 841 | 396, 842 
|) ae 8,118 | 24, 431 | 384, 783 
S. Dak.._.. 2' 759 | . s 232) 142 
Ns cats | 19, 600 | | 52,841 | 1, 219, 246 
cates | 21, 528 7 | 66,320 | 1, 397, 107 
i ae | 2,887 5 | 7, 489 | 326, 261 
SCENE | 1,096 | 21837 87,741 
ot eS | "990 22| "678 7, 

_ | 8, 960 | | 27,179 603, 138 
Wash... | 9,032 | 22940 | 1,085, 727 
W. Va....- | 17, 804 7,417 | 52,311 | 1,399, 688 
, RA | 8,097 | 28,6 21,185 | 1)173, 71 
Wyo....... | 584} 2,009} 1,608) © 65,173 | 





Percentage change from— 





Average per— | May 1956 in— June 1955 in— 





| Num- | 














Num- 
|Family | | Recip- — | Amount — | Amount 
| ilies | ilies | 
—|- — —_—|- a 
$89.27 $24.35 | -05 | -0.8 | as +1.8 
41. 19 | 10. 64 | —.5 —.5 | +7.6 | +1.3 
91.55 | 26.31 | —2.0 —2.1 | +13.2 | +15.3 
95.43 | 24.65) +.1 —.1| +46 +5.5 
56.35 | 14.79] —1.9| -20| -62] -48 
125.54 | 36.39) —1.3) —1.9/) -68 | —7.2 
109.37 | 28.69) —16| -25/ -1.8| —.3 
136.85 | 42.29 —.4| —.3| +3.0 +3.1 
$4.56} 21.88; —-9/ 1.2) +7.9) +56 
109.76 | 25.63 —2.4 —2.0; +.2)| +2.6 
55.07 | 15.47| +.1 +.1] +13] +20 
75.27 | = 62 Bc? —4.4/ -2.0 —1.9 
83.00 | 21.74 —9| -—7¢| —693 —18.1 
129.16} 36.08; -3%32/} -32/ -63| -53 
136.54) 34.95) +-5| +.7/ 419.7] +23.1 
91.93} 26.00) —-3) @ | —9| +.7 
111.77 | 30.89 ot —.4/) +3.8 | +.1 
112.14 | 30.7 —1.8 —2.2) 4+28/ +42 
63.83 | 17.63 ok | +.3) —1.0 —.2 
73.25| 1864; +.2/ () | $79] +213 
84.22 | 24.24 —.9 —.8} 41.5 +4.5 
| | } 

96.85 | 23.72) -.7/ -L6/ -1.9 —1.2 
132.66 | 39.77 =O) “Fat = 89 +1.5 
116.02) 33.26) O | +.b}) +74] 38 
126.06 | 37.15 —9; —-23/ +13] +6.1 
27.69 | 7.48 —-5) —.4/-13.5| +41 
70.30} 1966) --5) () | -7.8) 4&5 
107.05 | 30.11 —« S| —-6) —63 | —5.4 
99.06 | 26.87) +-5| +.9] +68] +121 

88.68 | 25.69) +49) +40) () () 
136.80 | 36. 57 —2.6 | —.9/ —8.3 | —3.0 

| 
121.91 | 36.53) —-9) —.4] +83) +115 
5.13 | 22.85; +-3 +.3| -.6] +228 
139.56 | 37.89 | —-5 —.6) -—.6) 41.5 
62.95} 16.32} —1.2} -—.8] +10] +18 
122.76 | 33.53| +.5| (@ | +94] +166 
89.53 | 23.47| +.2|] —12| +92] +40 
81.94) 24.40) —.9]} -L1} —1) +64 
122.86 | 34.14 -.7| —3{| —%0 —6.6 
107.10 | 27.89) -11] —.8| —3.4 —.8 
10.44) 2.94) +17} 41.2) +.7 
114.46 | 33.12) -—.3| —.4]) —-L1 +2.5 
47.40 | 12.29} 1.0 -1.1] -2.0 —2.4 
84.14 | 25.08| +.1 +22; -32| -1.4 
62.21 | 17.25 —.2\| —.3| -7.4| -3.9 
64.90} 15.95} —1.1] —-L1] -89}) 448 
113.01 | 32.29) -1.0/ —.7| -65 —5.2 
.06 | 23.16) -1.2| 1.6) —3.2 —1.6 
35.51} 9.59] +1.4] +1.0)4104] +112 
67.31 | 17.21) —1.3 —1.5| +1.3 +4.5 
120.21 | 34.87) -1.5| -20| —.4 74.2 
78.62 | 20.76; +.1 —.1| —43 +2.8 
144.96 | 40.97 | —1.9 —2.0| -—.9 +5.0 
111.60 | 31.05 | ~28|) 33 | +3.2 +5.5 
| ' 





! For definition of terms see the Bulletin, January 
1953, p. 16. All data subject to revision. 

2 Includes as recipients the children and 1 parent 
or Other adult relative in families in which the re- 
quirements of at least 1 such adult were considered 
in determining the amount of assistance. 

3 Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 

4 Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 


Bulletin, September 1956 


5 Not computed; July 1955 first month of operation 
under approved plan. 

® In addition, supplemental payments of $173,033 
were made from general assistance funds to 4,737 
families. 

7 Based on data excluding vendor payments for 
medical care for June 1955. 








Table 15.—Proportion of population 
receiving assistance (recipient 
rates), by State, June 1956' 

[Except for general assistance includes recipients 


receiving only vendor payments for medical care. All 
data subject to revision] 





| | 


























! 
neae. | 
Children} 12s of | 
—, jreceiving a bg Recip- 
old-age | aid to rma. | fents of 
ym depend- ene general 
pone ent chil- me assist- 
State dren per ance 
per 1,000 totally 
u- | 1,000 | |disabled |Per_ 1.000 
[ation pop r 1,000} Persons 
ana 65 tation "pop under 
under age 65 
and over age 18 poe 
18-64 
U.S 
average 173 34.2 
ae 454 ain 
(Se 327 1.6 
aa 247 3.4 
/ ee eee 324 .4 
>” | ee 239 3.9 
i eee 5 9 2.4 
ee 77 .6 3.5 
We Raencenac 52 r 4.8 
i) ne | . 8 
apananae | ag 5] @ 
ie ks | 386 a7 6.4 1.4 
Hawelt...... | 62 46 4.7 6.3 
J ae } 164 19 2.8 aa 
Diisesstees | 101 mM) 17 6.3 
|” Sees: | 84 | Sees 57.5 
eee Set 04. s«s Fie 3.3 
| ere 154 18 3.4 2.4 
el Sb Shee ae 
Maine.....-- | 123 7 1.3 9.8 
a 4 21 3.3 1.2 
Mass........ | 161 0) 36 44 
Mich- -_-...-| 125 18 6 7.5 
oy a | 158 4 33 *; 
ee 7 . , 
em 239 41 5.7 2.6 
Mint......3: 136 22 4.3 3.5 
a 116 16 1.3 2.5 
Maga: 2. 185 Me (*) 
i Soe i= = 15 9 4.7 
N ae 41 10 1.2 53.4 
a 215 47 +3 8 
Ot ena 63} 30 4 4.7 
A: See 195 35 5.7 1.4 
N. Dak.-..--.| 141 19 2.7 2.2 
Sl } 119 16 1.6 8.9 
as 440 53 5.6 (4) 
Ci wescdal 114 16 3.5 5.0 
| eae 52 23 1.9 4.4 
a | 495 96 20.7 a 
ae | 33 3.3 9.6 
i. eS | 309 24 6.8 he 
aa | 156 28 2.2 3.6 
1, eee 232 | 41 1.2 1.5 
, as | 355  ) (4) 
. see | 178 22 4.4 A 3.4 
vi ea | 19 = es ( 6 1 
yaaa. 67 20 27) © 
i 224 25 | 3.9 aa 
W. Va....... | 146 | 7.8 2.6 
. . Sane 114 16 | 6 5.4 
Wyo.....-.-- | 162 | 4/ 30 28 











1 Based on population estimated by the Bureau of 
Public Assistance as of July 1956. 

2 Average for 45 States. No program in operation 
in remaining States. 

3 Average for 47 States. See footnote 4. 

‘ Number of persons aided not currently available. 

5 Rate includes unknown number of persons re- 
— medical care, hospitalization, and burial 
only. 
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Table 16.—Aid to the permanently and totally disabled: 
Recipients and payments to recipients, by State, June 
1956 ° 


{Includes vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only such 
enetinteti 





Payments to 


recipients Percentage change from— 














| Num- |— —_-_—_——_— — 
co 6 6| er ot fl av 1956 in— Be in 
tate | recip- | May 1956 in June 1955 in 
jients | Total Aver- |—————_—- —__—_— 
amount | age : > 
| | Num- | 4 mount Num- | 4mount 
ber r | 
mae | 
Total_...| 258, 279 |$14, 649, 950 |$56.72 | +0.9 +0.6 | +9.1] +126 
ees 17a | 405,583 | 34.51} +1.0| +1.4/4158| 411.5 
5, 728 181,556 | 31.70 | +2.9 +3.1 | +166) +189 
MND... inns | 5,080} 295,859) 5824) +.4/ 41.2) +25 +4.6 
Conn..---- | 2133) 252,589 118.42) -—.7| —.4/4+10.9] +226 
<a 363 | 20,139 | 55.48 | +1.7}) 41.6 |+40.7]| 449.7 
NS ee | *2,308 | 144, 793 | 62.74 |. —,1 +17) +47] +85 
Rs ct | 3.025) 144,768 | 47.86 | +220 | +220 |......--|....-..-- 
“eee 12,060 | 510,551 | 42.33) +1.7] +1.8 | +324 | +33. 3 
Hawaii-._-| 1,313 | 78,760 | 59.98) -.3| —.1] -1.3] -7.0 
Idaho_...-- 918 | 57,145 | 62.25| +.2). —.2] +90] 411.1 
| | | 
| eee | 9,477] 815,208 | 86.02} +.3] +26)+567| +65.1 
Kans -| 3,842 | 272,167 | 70.84 +.8} 41.0]411.8| +161 
<a: | 14,034} 643,972 | 45.89/ +.3| +.6] +96), +181 
Maine....- 620 | 36728 | 58.39| +3.5| +3.9/+510.7| +6322 
_ | ee: | 5,075 281,506 | 55.49) +.6) +.7 |) +140) +183 
Mass.._--- | 30,693 | 1,121,004 [104.84 | +.3| 41.6) +33] 7.9 
Mich. ...-- | 2,540 191,046 | 75.21 | +.5 +.8 | +10.6 | i588 
Minn..---- 1, 282 73,269 | 57.15} +2.6| +3.0/ +837] +91.5 
Miss...---- 3.764} 92.545 | 24.59) +1.6| +1.7/+264| +263 
Mo......-- 13, 367 | 696,832 | 52.13) +.3| +.4| -56] -—52 
Mont..---- | 1,449 | 94,386 | 65.14 —.3 —.4 —.1 +2.3 
Nebr.....-- ges | 255,049 | 55.72) +5.1 | 44.8 |_..-.--- RS ; 
eee 76 | 1,209 | 76.84 | —1.8 —1.2/ 417.9] 423.8 
oS 3, 941 341, 585 | 86.67 | +1.4 +4.2/+19.4) +288 
N. Mex 1, 681 | 77,522 | 46.12} —.1 =—31 =—8| +826 
| 40,060 | 3,449,709 | 86.11 | 5): -1.6}] —26] 4.7 
“ee aaa 13,004 | 504,472 | 38.53 | +1.¢ 4+1.81415.7| +182 
N. Dak... 934 75,615 | 80.96 | 0 —1.4| +61| +258 
Olio... 8,274 | 2417,029 | 50.40 1} +.5} —8] +3 
Okla_.....- 6,524} 381,813 | 58.52 1.2] +1.1/411.1] +108 
Oreg..----- 3, 305 | 250,018 | 75.65); +.8| +.5] +.1| +hl 
EEE: | 12,766 702, 416 | 55.02 —.3 | +.1} —21] +.8 
Pea... 20, 143 | 173,570 | 862) +23] 41.4] +43] 44.4 
| ee. | 1,868| 119,778 | 76.39 +h 14491-4871 +65 
hee | 7,854 | 249,649 | 31.79; +.6 +.5}) +.5] +.6 
8. Dak....- 789 | 36,974 | 46. 86 0 +.4) +145 +15.8 
Ten... | 2,271 88,526 | 38.98 | +7.0) +7.3/+54.4| +509 
Utah......-. 1, 797 117,756 | 65.53 | +.1 +.5 +.2 | +1.4 
ee 531 | 26,752 | 50.38) +2.9} +2.6/+188| +20.4 
 f, ae 101 | 1,966 | 19.47 | —1.0 —-1.0| —2.9]| —1.9 
| | | 
Va.......-: | 4,981 | 198,259 | 39.80} +.8 +.5| +65]. +01 
Wash_.-..- | §,300|  529,764|9829| -—.7} —.7 ) 4435.2 
W. Va..... 8, 495 | 268,159 | 31.57 +.3 | #2} —.2 +.8 
Wis........| 1,210 | 123,124 [101.76 | +1.4| —.1| +68) +20.7 
Wyo....... 474 28, 648 | 60. 44 —.2 —1.2}/ +36| +31 





1 For definition of terms see the Bulletin, January 1953, p.16. All data subject 
to revision. 

2 In addition, supplemental payments of $11,999 from general assistance funds 
pe made to some recipients in Nebraska and $52,114 to 2,068 recipients in 

hic. 

3 Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 

4 Based on data excluding vendor payments for medical care for June 1955. 
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Table 17.—General assistance: Cases and payments to 
cases, by State, June 1956! 
{Excludes vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only such 
payments] 





-ayments to 
Payments t Percentage change from— 


























cases 
Num- | 
State | berof | May 1956 in— June 1955 in— 
os | Tete Aver- |—————__ , — 
| amount age 7 n t me 
— |Amount — |Amount 
| cat sar 
Total 2__- 290, 000 |$15, 051, 000 $51.94| -4.3] -62] -65/ -97 
ee  ™ | 4,178 | 23.74] +35| +3.7/+417.3] +4163 
Alaska... -- | 167 | 8, 540 | 51.14 | —13.9 | —18.6 | +12.8 +13.4 
Avis... <<: | 1, 960- | 86,128 | 43. 94 —.6: —.2|+14.4 +16.3 
Ark. 3... ... | 306 | 4,269 | 13.95 | —4.4.| -2.3| -59.6| -63.5 
cmt. £ 28, 484 | 1,467,885 | 51.53] —5.0 —4.4 | —62 —6,J 
“ee 1, 253 | 46, 393 | 37.03 | —8.3 —7.8 | —10.9 -14.9 
Conn...... | s2'683 | 4140/078 | 52.21} —7.0| —10.8| -10.9| -17.0 
a... | 928 | 53,211 | 57.34] -86| —12.9 | —20.2 —4.0 
es 612 38,292 | 62.57 | —6.7 —6.4 ] +12.7 +13.9 
Fla. §____-- | 5,300 ~~. ee oe hickoctetlssacadaat 
| | 
en | 2,263] 47,180} 20.85] —4] -20] 39] -102 
Hawaii 1, 737 | 89,213 | 51.36 | —3.3 —2.7 | —20.3 —28.9 
Idaho &____. 70 | 3, 547 | 50. 67 (7) (7) (7) (7) 
re: | 27,079 | 1,816,799 | 67.09 | —8.9 —7.9 | —24.6 25.7 
Ct es 1 10,796] 344,717] 31.93} -—32] -—127] —39 9:1 
lowa..._--- | 3,560] 110,878 | 31.15] -—27] —57] 41.9] 41.1 
Kans....-.} 1,815 | 96,785 | 53.33 | —4.9 —4.5| —6.2 | —7.3 
” , SRG | 2,448 | 76,941 | 31.48 | —9.2 —7.0 | —11.4 | =5.6 
GSR. | §& 418 351, 624 | 41.77 +.4 +.1:} +118] +)8.8 
Mainc.....| 3,048 34,630 | 44:14 |--13.4| —158| -41| 3.3 
ee io 1, 869 100, 664 | 53.86 | +1.1 +1.9) —11.4 | —10,8 
2eee....<. 10, 440 573, 262 | 54. 91 —7.4 —11.6 | —16.7 —17.5 
Mich -| 18,373 1, 286,361 | 70.01 | —1.5 —3.9 | +12.2 +22..5 
Minn..-.-:| 5,615 | 302,582 | 53.89 | —13.4 | .-17.8 | —14.9 —18..3 
Miss | “goa }] 14,4671 14.55] +.9]..445].424| +4174 
ee: | 6,292} 308,313 | 49.00 =. —.5| -—.1| +925 
Mont.....- 699 24,732 | 35.38 | —2.8] -14.7| -10.8| +29,4 
Nebr...--- 1, 257 46, 384 | 36.90} -3.9| -62| -67| —17.8 
Nev. ° 330. | eg ae ee ee 1, eee, Mame rent 
No. 843 38,003 | 45.08 | -13.9 | -19.8| -15.8| —18.5 
1, Sie, a 6,755} 514,178 | 761% | -—6.7] —10.54:-15.3] —16-5 
N. Mex 329 8, 387 | 25.49 —.9 —1.6 | —23.1 | —26.3 
hy BREE 024,742 | 1,885,349 | 76.20] —5.9 —7.6 | -15.8| —17-8 
it a AS 2, 493 4,761 | 21.97 —.6 +.6| +24.0| +334 
N. Dak 359 | 14, 587 | 40.63 25.4 | —32.7| 11.4] 14-4 
Ohio !!____. { 29,425 | 1,432,114 | 48.67 | -—2.7 —3.6 S33) wae 
Okla. 12__..| 9,177 152,748 | 16.64 | +14.6 | +21.9 |..-...--]_...- ‘. 
Oreg...-:-- | 2,936 164,360 | 55.98 |°--10.2 | —17.5| +3.9| +180 
eee: | 22,435 | 1,442,419 | 64.29] —4.6 —5.2|.-17.2] 22.8 
Pe» 895 | 5,458 | 610] +3.2| —46.1 | —41) 621 
| | i 
Ee 3, 871 220,559 | 65.43} -6.7/ -93] -#9] 11-2 
A 1,761 | 39,938 | 22.68 | —4.1] —2.6| —12.6 —12.8 
8. Dak..... 1, 269 | 47,603 | 37.51] —4.6/ -—22] +.4 +15.3 
‘Tenn. .*..- | 2,132 36,453 | 17.10 —.3}] +1.8|] —7.8] +.6 
Tes, 19. | 9,300 214, 000 |_.....- ier eee ms B as ‘- 
Utah... _...- 1, 468 87,751 | 59.78 ‘Sony, 3) -83] -23) 5.7 
ee 1,100 | PL | a A Ae ee A ae Bee roe 
i Se 121 | 2,333 | 19.28 | +5.2} +7.9] © (7) 
TEA 1, 964 68,777 | 35.02} -1.8|} -2.0!} -180) -19.9 
Wash... 10,179 | 642,457 | 63.12 | -65} -63/ 422] +7.8 
W. Va_.--- 2, 659 | 78,809 | 29.64) +3.4 | +.9 | +20.4 +23. 8 
Wik... 22 6,858 | 474.649} 69.21 | -4.9| -7.7; -94] —88 
Wyo......- | 230 11,427 | 49.68 | —7.3 —8.7 —.4| +89 








} For definition of terms see the Bulletin, January 1953, p. 16. 
ject to revision. 

2 Partly estimated; does not represent sum of State figures because total ex- 
cludes for Indiana and New Jersey an estimated number of cases receiving 
medical care, hospitalization, and burial only and payments for these services. 

3 State program only; excludes program administered by local officials. 

4 About 4 percent of this total is estimated. 

5 Partly estimated. 

® Excludes assistance in kind and cases receiving assistanee in kind only and, 
for a few counties, cash payments and cases receiving cash payments. 

7 Percentage change not computed on base of less than -100 cases. 

® Includes an unknown number of cases receiving medical care, hospitalize- 
tion, and burial only, and total payments for these services. 

* Estimated. 

10 Includes cases receiving medical care only. 

'! Includes 9,575 cases and payments of $345,127 representing supplementation 
of other assistance programs. 

2 Includes an unknown number Of cases receiving vendor payments for medi- 
cal care only and an unknown amount of vendor payments for medical care. 
Percentage change not computed for June 1955; comparable data not available. 

13 Estimated on hasis of report from sample of local jurisdictions. 


All data sub 
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